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“The one Idea which History 
endeavour to throw down all 
of Religion, Country, and Co 


r, to treatthe whole Human race as one bro 
of our spiritual nature.” — Humboldt’s Cosmos. 





exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness 1s the Idea of Huranity—the noble 
barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views; and by setting aside the distinctions 
therhood, having one great object—the free development 
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Prws of the Week. 


HE news of the week may be put thus: It is| 
that Sebastopol is taken, and it is| 
certain that Lord Aberdeen has not resigned. | 
The question of policy raised by our success at | 
Sebastopol must now be discussed by the public, | 
swell a by the Cabinet. For the present, it) 
may be regarded by large classes, who have been 
oidly misled with respect to the character of 
the wisest aad mést conscientious of our public 
nen, a3 ahopeful sign for the future of the war, 
that Lord Aberdeen, about whom there have 
been strange rumours the last few days, holds 
lis post while Sebastopol is being besieged, and 
vile Cronstadt is being pointed to as the next 
toomed fortress. 

It is the leading journal which has begun to 
tulkof Cronstadt. But we are not excited by that | 
tuphatic reference, because the leading journal | 
i, 8 usual in that portion of the recess when | 
ical news is scarce, elaborately attempting the 
“ppular”—in the same day in which it hailed for 
(ronstadt it sneered at the Austrian alliance—and | 
Yeeause, also, the leading journal is, at present, 
niher incoherent. Judging from this sentence, | 
thich occurs in a literary review, it is competing | 
Wmoccidental vagary with Mr. Disraeli’s Asian | 
uptery:—“ The conclusion arrived at is the con- 
tasion to which we are brought by all intelligent | 
‘nites upon the coming destiny of nations, 
ether they be tourists or historians, men of 
Mme or men of the world. If we would | 
wrth hope of a brighter future, we 
Sat follow the sun and look still westward.” 
wit stupendous contemporary is weak in| 
fi gossip about the divisions among the generals | 

gone to Sebastopol ; for if he knows of | 

‘wand and a fool—and his remarks point to | 

Sue “distinguished officer” who is both—among 

mgenerals of division—surely he has the courage 
tame the man ? 

Seat event in the Crimea fills the week ; 

Y, entirely dependent on it, is sus- 

Raed ; s0 that, at least in England, we have the 

ind opportunity to decide for ourselves on 

our diplomacy is next to take. The | 

jum is certainly moving about; but | 





Sta mat 


ter of course—he was always a com- 
in his way. Everywhere there is | 
a decided pause. We disbelieve all | 
Minin ete Pause. We disbelieve 
“ories of Prussian and Austrian approxima- | 





Armenian and a Jew. 


giving.” 





tion: both are waiting and watching. So in the 


Baltic : the Scandinavian States are neutral to an 
agonizing point—to themselves. Holland is pro- 
claiming through her King’s address to the States 
General that she is neutral—a communication 
parallel in importance to that of King Soulouque’s 
to the same effect. Holland’s neutrality in all 
politics is not temporary—it is historic. Nearly 
the whole of the King’s address is occupied with 
details of happy material improvements. The 
apparence of pause, as a characteristic of the time, 
is observable in States altogether detached from 
the immediate European war. Sardinia, for in- 
stance, appears this week on the stage, but only in 
connection with an intention—an intention to 
enter on an intensely serious struggle with “ the 
Church”—Rome herself pausing for a jubilee. 
Even on the other side of the Atlantic there is 
a re-“internal.” The States have no more 
actual public work on hand than to cheer the 
“ progress,” great as Kossuth’s or as Meagher’s, of 
Grisi and Mario; their real work is prospective— 
they are preparing for the elections. These elec- 
tions turn apparently on points of subordinate in- 
fluence on the world, and, therefore, Perplexing 
everywhere beyond the States, even to the Ame- 
ricans in Europe, as the “ American” who last 
week instructed the leading journal fully testifies. 
Know-Nothingism, the Nebraska Bill, and the 
Maine Law, are the points. As we have a Sab- 
batical Maine Liquor Law of our own, we may 
endeavour to comprehend the last point, and 
apply to our own country the moral. An inter- 
esting contrast might be made between these 


| American “ reforms,” with analogous reforms of 


our own—we being the champions of civilization— 
and the reforms decreed by the last Turkish hatti- 
scheriff. Contrast Know-nothingism with the 
appointment to the Turkish Commission of an 
Contrast, generally, the 
enlightenment visible in the Sultan’s decree with 
the enlightenment of our gazetted ‘‘ Thanks- 
What in the history of Eastern delu- 
sions can surpass the follies of the English people 
in undergoing varieties of cures—such as the 
castor-oil poison—for the cholera of 1854? What 
in the history of Turkish barbarism can exceed 
the idiotcy of the English people in leaving their 
great civilised towns so peculiarly built, sewered, 
and inhabited, as to tempt, to create, cholera ? 
The Thanksgiving for a good harvest ought now 
to be connected with national gratitude for the 
subsidence of cholera: there is illogicality in the 











Thanksgiving altogether, and it would scarcely 
strike the pious, were the Pope’s comprehensive 
Jubilee imitated, were we to be called upon to 
thank Providence for both heat and cold—the 
cold, as far as the cholera is concerned, being 
necessary to counteract the baleful effects in towns 
of the extreme heat. The Positive Philosophy is not 
yet inthe ascendant: and Thanksgivingsarelikely to 
last so long as peers, like Lord Derby, do not 
blush to announce at scientific meetings such as 
the oen this week at Liverpool, that they know no- 
thing of science ; or so long, indeed, as a’scien- 
tific Congress is converted, as was this at Liver- 
pool, into a meeting for vulgar enjoyment (Liver- 
pool is the most provincial town in England) of 
the sight of ‘ unscientific” peers. We do not 
remember anything for a long time so degrading 
to this country as the scene at Liverpool—the bu- 
siness being that of the British Association—when 
Lord Derby proposed thanks to Lord Harrowby, 
when Lord Harrowby thanked Lord Derby, and 
when the public present, great merchants an 
their wives—vulgar and dull—* cheered.” 

We find in one or two official papers some offi- 
cial news. We gather, from the guarded Globe, 
that the Perry Case has had its moral effect on the 
Horse Guards: the organisation of the Courts. 
Martial is to be modified into some nearer resem 
blance to a common sense process. From another 
statement in the same paper, we infer that the 
Duke of Newcastle has been compelled, probably 
by the objections of his elder colleagues, who were 
backed by the odd opposition of some “liberal” 
papers, to resign his great scheme to revolutionis- 
the civil service. The Duke of Newcastle does 
not confine his communications to the Govern- 
ment papers; the despatch received by the Go- 
vernment, with respect to the landing in the 
Crimea, was sent from the office of the Minister 
of War to ail the morning papers. Very proper; 
but if the Cabinet thus condescends to break 
through the routine of secret diplomatic reserve, 
why not give us al/ the news it gets? 
a purveyor of news, why not have a news- 
paper? Why not a daily gazette in war 
time ? 

The most important of these Government 
hints to its “organs” is that referring to 
the rumours that our Government was forced 
to consent to the expedition against the Crimea. 
A trusted organ says :—the order for the expedi- 
tion went direct from the two courts. Yet St. 
Arnaud may be entitled to the credit of vigour 
and boldness—and the Zimes should really be 
asked : “ Who is the coward among our generals?” 


And if 
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THE WAR. 
THE CRIMEA.—THE LANDING. 
Tue Government has received and published the fol- 
lowing notification :— ; : 

“ Telegraphic accounts Agwe heen reccived by her 
Majesty’s Government from Viggma and harest 
announcing that the allied forceg,eonsisting of 25,000 
English, 25,000 French, and Turkish t 
landed on the 14th at Eupatoria,without meeti 
en and had @gmameneed prarching on - 
to ” 


The debarkation is stated on authority to have 
been admirably planned. The whole naval arma- 
ment was to actively assist with its boats and crews 
in the landing. The boats were to form and receive 
the men on board on the off shore side of each ship, 
partly to lie under the shelter of the vessel in case 
the enemy should open his fire from the shore, and 
partly to leave each vessel at liberty to open her own 
fire on the land. This circumstance denotes that it 
was expected the troops would embark at a short 
distance from the shore, and that distance was not to 
exceed 400 yards. The men were to enter the boats 
with their arms and knapsacks, but the arms not 
loaded, and the knapsacks not buckled on, They 
were to have eaten a good meal before starting, and 
officers as well as men were to carry with them three 
days’ bread and salt meat, besides water, in their 
canteens. All the boats of the fleet having thus 
been filled with men, they were to form in three 
grand divisions—the first consisting of all the 
launches and pinnaces from the sailing ships of the 
fleet, in which the Britannia’s boats were to occupy 
the post of honour, on the extreme right of the line; 
the second division was to consist of the paddlebox 
boats of the war steamers, towed by their own cut- 
ters, and these were to occupy the extreme left; the 
central, or third division would contain all the boats of 
the transport service, and would consequently be by far 
the most numerous, Those three divisions would form 
one vast continuous line, keeping a distance of twenty 
feet between the oars of each boat. — the signal 
being given from the Agamemnon, the whole line 
was to row stoutly and steadily towards the shore, 
the men in perfect stillness and silence, no boat being 
allowed to advance before or to fall behind the 
others. Such a line, from the enormous multitude 


of boats engaged, must have extended to between | }0* 


two and three miles in length, irrespective of the 
French forces, which are not refe to in the in- 
structions; the landing must therefore have been in- 
tended to take place on a le expanse of the 
coast. The Light Division of the British army and 
the artillery, conveyed in six of the British trans- 
ports, would be the first to land, and four companies 
of the second battalion of the Rifle Brigade would be 
attached to each brigade of General Brown’s division, 
and would form the advance. Upon these gallant 
fellows, therefore, would devolve the glory*of first 
setting foot on the Crimea, and of opening their fire 
upon the enemy. The larger boats were to be pro- 
vided with grapnels and small anchors, and the oars 
were to be slung so as to be dropped over the side 
on reaching land. Upon landing, each regiment was 
to form in continuous columns at quarter distance, 
and the batteries would in every ease land with the 
divisions to which they are attached, as well as the 
proper detachment of Sappers, with their tools to 
throw up field intrenchments, if required, with the 
utmost rapidity. The other divisions of the army 
were to follow in their order, the boats returning to 
the ships to take them, but the cavalry would not 
land until specially ordered to do so. ‘he artillery 
was to be landed on “ flats,” as they are termed, con- 
sisting of pairs of boats with portable decks fitted to 
convey guns and horses, which only require to be put 
together by a party of shipwrights when the time 
comes for using them; these flats would then be 
towed in by steamers, and each of them would be 
attended by two pinnaces from the fleet, and, if pos- 
sible, a cutter, for the purpose of assisting them, if 
requisite. 

A number of transports returned after the landing 
for the French reserve of 14,000 men. 

Anapa and Kertch have been blockaded by Ad- 
miral Lyons since the 4th instant. 


THE RUSSIANS IN ASIA. 

Last week we published a report of a victory 

gained by Schamy!] at Tiflis, and the retreat of the 

Russian forces. It appears, however, that no battle 

was fought; but an advance on Tiflis was made by 

Shamyl, which was so threatening as to cause the 
concentration of two Russian corps in Tiflis. 


~ General Guyon has been finally recalled from 
Kars, and Colonel Williams, of the English artillery, 
has gone thither to attempt a reorganisation of the 
army. 





Selim Pacha, who lost the battle on the 29th of 
July, arrived about a week ago at Constantinople in 
great disgrace. He is a very good Pacha of the old 
school, and does not deserve punishment so much as 
those who trusted him with an army. He 
the passengers in the Trebizonde boat in extenuation 
of his failure. He said, ‘ The Russians attacked my 


TOOPS | prove satisfaetory, if he is sufflciently humble and 
liberal. 


army, but if was not pe fault, for I was asleep in 
the village, two houvs off, and, of course, could not 
prevent them. 1 came up with a reinforcement, but 
could d@ nothing, for we had forgotten,eur car- 
tri The Russiang to@k all our tents, bu® they 
were go rottem that they were of no use, andas for 
the fifteen pieees of cagnen, I will pay for them out 
of my own, pocket.” ‘Bhis defence will probably 


sufficiently thy sthe 


The Swedish papers still assert that an important 
operation will be undertaken in the Baltic before the 
fleets finally leave. 


LORD DUNDONALD AND THE COMMAND OF THE 
BALTIC FLEET. 

A report has been circulated that Lord Aberdeen 
had offered the command of the Baltic fleet to Lord 
Dundonald (who is eighty years old). Upon this 
Lord Dundonald writes to the Times :— 

“ Until yesterday, when I observed the serious manner in 
which a conversation said to have taken place between the 
Chief Minister of her Majesty’s Administration and myself 
is now treated, I did not consider it incumbent on me to 
‘ volunteer a formal public disclosure,’ ‘ in order not to allow 
such a statement to go abroad uncontradicted,’ and therefore 
I now rectify the omission, and declare that I have never 
been honoured by any conversation or communication with 
or from Lord / cae relative to the command in the 
Baltic, or in regard to operations to be condueted in that or 
any other quarter. 

‘« Permit me to add a line in justice to Admiral Napier, 
against whom ‘the indignant dissatisfaction of the nation’ 
is said to be roused—namely, that success could not have 
attended the operations of combustible ships against stone 
batteries firing red-hot shot, however coolly unresisting 
walls may be leisurely demolished. 

“ There is but one meaus whereby to place the opponents 
on an equal footing, and that 1 have contidentially laid 
before the Government, with the hope that a protracted 
defensive war sheuld not linger on, to the disorganisation of 
Europe and the ruin of our country.” 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION 
Tym British Association for the Advancemen, 
Science, im ite annual migrations, has this af 
reached d met on Wednesday, Thefora 
business eommeaced with the meeting of the 
committee, who received a report of the 


tary , Stating that thei 
been devoted to— Cir attendance inj 


‘*%. Kieu Maury’s sche i 

: ion ry's sc me for the improvemens 

*2. The conditi@ns on whiek pensions best 
on men he tienes ~ _— 

“8. A correspondence which the: commenced 
various eminent cultivators of an Ps the with 
whether it might be possible to improve the =: 
science or its cultivators in this country by any Meagur ht 
be chant by Govesaqnent or Parliament. & 

‘ e pro juxta-position of the scientific soeiass 
in some sauteed Yooalliy in the metropolia” — 

With regard to the first their efforts have been 
successful, the Government having arranged 
—- we the purpose. > 

s related to the granting of pensions scientis 
men, the result had not om 80 sa’ me com. 
spondence with Lord Aberdeen ending in his declaring 
his inability to alter the manner in which the Par. 
liamentary grant for pensions was Neither 
had Sir W. Molesworth held out any positive 
of Government giving a building to 
societies. vee = 

The Earl of Harrowby, the resident, delivered 
the inaugural address, = which be disclaimed the 
possession of scientific acquirement, but showed thy 
he had, at least, “crammed” well for the occasion, The 
Earl of Derby followed; and very earnestly and en. 
phatically pronounced his immense ignoranee of ai 
science; and having nothing to say, he was generally 
jecose and profusely complimentary to Lord Han 
rowby and the society. 

A large number of papers have’ been sent in fo be 
read before the sections. 





THE COURT. 





Tux Emperor of the French is at Bordeaux, where he met 
the Empress, He was waiting for her on the railway platform. 


machine concealed under the Northern Railway, for the pur- | 


the story. 


Prince Gortschakoff has transferred the Government to the | 
Moldavian Minister of the Interior. 





denied the truth of the report of a rupture between Persia 
and the Porte, 


Queen Christina has arrived in France. 





constitution of the Danish monarchy as regards the public | 
affairs common to the whole kingdom. But it does not make | 
Denmark a constitutional monarchy, nevertheless. 


The King of the Belgians has left Brussels, it is said, on 
a visit “ incognito” to Switzerland and Austria, and perhaps 
Prussia. The Ministers have withdrawn their resignations, 


The committee of the “ Union Liberal,” of Madrid, has 
issued an address to the electors, and it is said that it is 
caleulated to secure a very large Liberal majority in the | 
new Cortes, or, rather, Constituent assembly. 


There ha@%een a religious row in Shiedam (Holland). 
The pretext for a riot was the price of bread, and some 
bakers’ windows were broken, but the real cause was the 
attacks made on the Roman Catholic religion by a converted 
priest. The Roman Catholics were annoyed, and deter- 
mined to have a physical fight to settle the religious question. 
Several persons were killed. 





AMERICAN NEWS. 

PoruLar disturbances are in the ascendant, and even the 
Quaker city is not free from them, for during the celebration 
of the “ ‘Turnebend” festival by the Germans there was a 
fight; the police interfered and took some prisoners. The 
Germans attacked them. The police, armed with clubs and 
revolvers (a peculiarity of the Philadelphian force), tired 
and struck, and a number of persons were wounded. 

There has been a celebration of the American Protestant 
Association at Newark. A ession passing through the 
streets was pelted, and several shots fired, it is said, on a 
Roman Catholic Church, The people broke into the building 
and demolished its interior, and the row became general. 
Many persons were hurt, but none killed. 

Senator Douglas attempted to deliver a pro-slavery speech 
at Chicago, but was prevented by a mob ot abolitionists. 

Cholera and yellow-fever are raging in the South, parti- 
cularly at Savannah and New Orleans. 

A United States frigate had arrived at San Domingo, and 
demanded the cession of the port of Savannah and some 
adjacent territory. 

A fire occurred at Belize, Honduras, destroying property 
to the amount of 100,0Q02. 

The news of General~Concha’s appointment as Captain- 
General of Cuba had given great satisfaction in the island, 
where he was daily expected. Spanish troops continue to 
arrive. 





There has been a report of the discovery of an infernal | 


The evacuation of Moldavia by the Russians is complete. 


It is said that the Persian Minister at Constantinople has | wj 


The King of Denmark has signed the law regulating the | th 


Tue Royal Family are enjoying themselves 
at Balmoral. The Queen drives and walks, 
Prince Albert goes out deer-stalking. 


e of blowing up the Emperor on his return trom Boulogne. | 
There was a good deal of circumstantiality, but no truth in | 





“CANARDS” BELGES. 
Tue Indépendance Belge has one or two morceaupod in- 
telligence, which are to be taken at their value—fum a 
usually well-informed journal. 
It is said that the Emperor and Empress of the Franch 
Il immediately proceed to Boulogne, with the iatention of 
paying s ~~ . the Queen at Osborne. sa 
Mode, a Paris r of “ fashions,” we 

been sUspended for — che, because it cotieioons 
attack—of all ~— in the world—on Lord Palmerston, 
e prime defender of the Anglo-French alliance, 
The Prince of Canino has arrived at Paris, the Empnr 
having shown an inclination to choose a successor from thit 
branch of his family. 

If there is a victory in the East, the name of the plate 
where it is gained will form the title of a Duchy which wl 
be conferred on Marshal St. Arnaud. 





MUTILATION BY MACHINERY. 


Ir appears by the records of the Thames Poliee 
Court that the complaints of persons who have ls 
their limbs, or had their hands torn off by machinery 
in factories, and have been discharged by their ma* 
ters without compensation, are wy Se 

Last week, a man aamed Morris, w san, 2 Iai of 18, 
had his arm torn off while attending to the machinery 
Smith’s brush-manufaectory in Osborne-street, Woitec 
applied for relief, and said he was unable te 
son, and that Mr. Smith had dismissed him without mig 
any recompense for the terrible injury sustained by the 
The poor man also stated that a man who was 7 
the streets had his two hands torn off, and two lads a0" 
the workhouse lost each an arm in the same mill 


Again, on Thursday last—~ 
A young woman, named Elizabeth Price, No. 1 bas 
rents, Golden-lane, St. Luke’s, came before 3. eT 
with her mutilated relative, Charles Gilchrist, and ie 
was 19 years of age, and in January last he wae 
employ of Mr. Hunt, cocoa-nut fibre-manufactory, Old 
Bow. The machinery in Mr. Hunt’s factory was 
by steam power. On the 10th of January the ual 
lad was fixing a band round a piece of machen’). pay 
“rigger,” which was in a defective state, vii oaalis 
motion, and he was drawn into the rigger and 
a shocking manner. His left arm was torn from 
his right leg fractured in two places, and four 
broken. He was taken to the London Hi 
remained under medical treatment until the 
a period of nearly eight months, when he was 
The lad was a cripple for life, and unable to 
remains of his mutilated arm were 
shoulder. Mr. Hunt had promised to take 
P but had done n! 


could asly 


when he left the hospita 
for him. 

The magistrate regretted that he 
some temporary relief out of the 
applicants, as he could not compe 
however, 


make compensation. He, 





Greytown, Mosquito, is being fast rebuilt. 


the subject 


with the inspector of factories on 


re. 
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THE LEADER. 


| “We grieve to have to announce that a most diabolical 

US AMENITIES ne lan aR |attempt was made last night to upset the train which ar- 

ee a 
. t } 7 Ww 

qpingiag emt of the anmositics | « about a quarter sand Set .m., for the 

the excursionists home. 


GgrTEMBER 23, 1854. 








started 
which jo ¢ ; Tt was dno by two 
tat Be dota a its|s nib 0 Trthes cate endo cr sees bo ieee 
ity we here detail has its | * 9 six or seven 
Can it be that the atrocity - aes 


; oe killen, when a fearful collision took place 
in the same fertile source of division? | striking against several granite blocks that pa it is su 
to the religious and political status of the posed, been laid across the rail by some miscreants, for the 
purpose of causing an accident. great was the shock 


whom it was evidently intended to destroy, 


that the links cor ing the engine to the train were in- 


a mnecting 
here is some cause for fear that it is one of the | stantly broken, and a stoker of the name of Mitchell was} ®TMy, 


ligious amenities of Ireland. | thrown between the engines and literally smashed to death, 
‘The Orangemen of Enniskillen made an excursion We regret to say that poor Mitehell has left a large family 


— . | to mourn his loss. The engine driver's life was saved by his 
go Derry last week, headed by the Earl of Ennis- | j.aring off before the cdlidon teak plea: ‘Shaw fam, 


kien, Sir R. Bateson, &c., &c. They had a recep- | however, been several serious injuries sustained. It is gene- 
tion on. the of the railway station at the | fog —— Enniskillen has had a leg — 
a -making | but for the truth o is statement we cannot yet 
«maiden city, and a good a of speech making When the news of this horrible outrage bemngeetheanete in 
asl with the “’prentice boys of Derry, a feeling of the utmost horror and consternation 
, owhom this was a return visit, took place. — spread ae the people, pe — ee 
Derry, ’ > 4 | who were not slow to pronounce it to the w some 
At the conclusion of the day, about five o clock, the religious fanatics. It was rumoured also that the excur- 
excursiosists repaired to the railway terminus, and | sionists were so exasperated by the accident that they imme- 
took their departure. diately proceeded to wreck and burn several of the neigh- 
a a oe bouring honses belonging to Roman Catholics, whom in the 
yo -- a Derry, g iS placed to the train, | excitement of the t, they ted of being implicated 
hs 





was peaprehes without anything occurring | in the crime. 
ae pg romore, in the county Tyrone,| «Jt js worthy of note that no exhibition of spirit 
Mae ck to Lowthenstowt, a siden shock, pr | otk ,plaee during the day, nor was there the slightest in- 
; She aie ves, Pre- | clination on the part of any of the Catholies of Derry to 

ceded by a slight me _ Fone -. ved and riot or disturbance. It is also to be observed that there 
angles. The second age, ‘ou which shan with the ioni — ee & the Gelp eee Gn eats 
ae were Lord Enniskillen and one of the railway | Sionists; so that, from all we at present hear, there is no 
ee Me Younger, ran into the first camming (ee to suppose thas party spirit had anything to do with 
f ar. ae tine cad Geet contunn fro the diabolical outr: It is hoped, however, that a search- 
his’ betwee Onn pS be the iniat’an Boe ing investigation will be made into the whole affair, and 
ver tht of the Enniskilleners who ‘ta ht there | that the culprits will be brought to a speedy punishment. 
: sew Mesa "i" | We purpose publishing full information as soon as we can 
when the —— oes —_ , - are happy to | obtain the exact particulars. Lord Enniskillen has, with 
ase _ ostog bs qparyeer any — - os saa & aoe me a for the apprehension of _~ 
is man is not expected to live, we understand. aan a8 ere seats bom, ee Gy, y 


Athird man, belonging to the company, is suffering also : 
much from a dreadfully mangled thigh, off which the Several “navigators” have been arrested on sus- 
feawas completely torn. At the hour the accident oc- picion. A coroner’s inquest has been sitting, to in- 
coms (aged quite oe ong, Som were, we quire into the death of Mitchell, the stoker, but it 
wo ps available. ue cause of the | has been thought advisabl inquiry 
sccident was found to be several stones, one of them weigh- be private. _— ——* eet “a 
ing clase upon Sewt., which had been placed by some fiendish | a ‘ : 
miscreants upon the line, and these were preceded by a few | The Place selected for the execution of this nefarious 
smaller ones, evidently designed to throw the engines i plainly demonstrates that 4 wholesale destruction of 
athe mil before coming to the larger block, in the hope | /man life was expected to result. About a quarter of a 
that the latter would then the better turn them down a | Mile on the Derry side of Trillick station there is an em- 
ra tone of about titty or forty feet in depth, cansed oe the height of —- _s ae — ~~ 
en thrown in at this spot to raise | When the train came in contact with the obstructions, bo’ 
ne toa level, and at which there is oe be t | engines were precipitated, the links which connected them 
t projecting wall, As a train had passed along the line with the train being providentially broken. The second 
shat twenty minnie previously, it is manifest the fiendish | “sine dashed on the first, and poor Mitchell was crushed to 
coucoctors af this diabolical scheme, which exceeds anything jdeath between them. There is also a viaduct at the em- 
ve ever read of in murderous intention, were lying in wait bankment, from the parapet of which the stenes (one weigh- 
wme time to accomplish their purpose, and that the object | 8 9°wt ) were moved on to the line.” 
uly intention was the more numerously freigited | That the spirit which we above indicated largely 
thay oe fie oe” gr ren — — a exists, take another specimen of sectarian squabbling. 
, about : | re a A r 
further oa the line was similarly obstructed. Happily at the | _ wr Fle - qos ae ore - —— ae 
fined the callision the engines were quanteding wiier alent tev. Mr. Fleming, the Protestant chaplain, is, as he 
towbichmay be attributed in a great measure the slight | Alleges, molested by the Roman Catholic chaplain in 
tature of the casualties; for had they been going at a rapid this wise. He says:— 
hie, and turned off down the embankment bringing the} “On the 4th of September, in discharge of my daty, 
pani tang with them, few could have escaped with their | [ visited the female hospital, and while there engaged in 
balinie the scene of confusion is indescribable, and | giving religious instruction to the Protestant patients in the 
sed thet terror inspired at the moment a rumour was | ward, the Roman Catholic chaplain rushed in, and after 
‘hen, ~+ phen would be likely to come up with | some time caused considerable disturbance by making a very 
Shortly after the occurrence took place, a crowd | great noise. He inquired of one of the Roman Catholic 
people — gen and although we blush for our patients in the ward—‘ Are you obliged to listen to that 
pay rowed when we pen such a sentence, yet the fellow ?’ and added, ‘shut your ears agaist him,;’ and again 
See th bich, 2s a hav : been informed —— caused considerable annoyance by walking violently to and 
4 reditable to the peasantry of that | fro through the ward.” 
informant states that hardly one of those who Mr. O’Farrell gives his version thus:— 


condescend to put a hand to in order to render ee we : “pee 
assistance; and although one fellow was paid * The South Union workhouse is now divided into a see- 
. bringing a little water, and another was paid to tarian establishment—separate schools for Protestant and 
ing a to carry off the poor sufferers, neither of these Catholic children of both sexes—separate sheds—separate 
: ed. That such an occurrence should take © wk-rooms for the able-bodied panpers of beth sexes— 
Ma Christian country, and be characterised with such | Separate hospitals for the sick and infirm of both sexes; the 
in the hour of need, will scarcely be be- Shed hospital in the garden, ‘erected for unfortunate and 
tent than in knows, we write it more with a feeling of erring females,’ is the only exception, In this both Catholic 
than we indignation. Our readers can all better conceive | 24 I rotestant females are commingled. . . 
aa relate the peculiar feelings of between eight | I was informed that the Protestant chaplain, or his sub- 
Ponape individuals thus thrown out into a strange Stitute, was in the habit of reading aloud, at a table in the 
ther the dark, and at a distance of twelve miles from | Middle of this hcspital, the Protestant version of the Seri 
ne - wNied small village of Ballinamallard lay before | tures, and making copious comments on the same; that the 
Bate the Toute, distant about four miles, and thither | Catholic females felt their feelings outeaged, and their religion 
We Passengers straggled in groups, as best they calumniated by this conduct of the Protestant chaplain. * 
d Lord Enniskillen took wp his abode | “As the spiritual guardian of those unfortunate sick 
8 house for the night, and about half-past nine females, I felt called on to visit the hospital and see if what 
Rext morning Lady Enniskillen passed through | | had. heard was true; I did so on Monday, the 4th inst., 
len be urt to quiet her anxieties by a sight of | found the Rey. Robert F leming seated at the table 
ma When the news reached Ballinamallard, | ‘eading and preaching out of the Protestant Bible to all the 
tithe Soneonrse had assembled in expectation of the | 5" in the hospital, His congregation, ‘out of 33 in- 
Usual hour, a numerous party set out to render | Mates at that date in the hospital, consisted of two Pro- 
re some jaunting-cars were got ready | testant girls and a wardmistress, a Mrs. Lynch, also a Pro- | 
Den did the ladies. Many of our fellow-towns- | testant. 
kal seme ne till ‘vith ~— on menage | Apa He denies that he made any disturbance. The | 
Ail terpsition which » aplnae aa oo no a - matter is brought before | the Poor-law Commis- | 
toa at Sendish attempts at wholesale massacre that ever | S!oners. An inquiry is instituted. The two reverend 
_teee in this or any other country professing to be gentlemen are confronted; there is plenty of ed 
There . ies mination and ecross-examining of witnesses, and so 
seems to be — i _| on, and earnest requests for a separation of Protestant | 
Mbiect. The Derr o mw a in Ireland oe and Catholic inmates in the workhouse—and the 
as the subjoined ¥ Yournal (Roman Catholic organ) matter stands for decision. 
omed version :-— Is all this religion or priestcraft? 
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THE WINDSOR COURTS-MARTIAL, 


recent courts-martial, @ of his forwarding a 

subscription of 50/. towards the Perry Defence Fund. 

ne ee ee ae 
“ 

more transpired 

than what met the ic eye to induce the members 


manding an Infantry Regiment, the 75th Foot, 
i pacity I served fortwo I 

always —oe the best of my the 

a regimental officer, in every progressive rank, 
this I speak with great confidence, that the 
of officers in each rank, as well as the discipline of 
the regiment, must depend upon the actual diligence 
and supervision of the ing officer. If, 
therefore, youths in the lower ranks 


a 
i 
F 
z 
id 
F 
é 
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such is the case with Colonel Garrett. 
ever such a di an i 
brought to light as that of the 46th im the late pro- 
ceedings at Windsor? 
prise me is this, that they, the 
no report as to the eonduet of Colonel Garrett. Is 
it, I will ask, the epinion of any man, civil or mili- 
tary; that such an ree Arvipeoe continue in command 
of a regiment, which he blicly di ? And 
yet I have never heard of his being lead te quit 
the regiment, or of his being allowed to retire from 
the service by the sale of his commission.” 

It is stated that an action for false imprison 
has been brought against Major Maxwell and Lieut. 
M‘Alister by the friends of the boy Simms, whom 
they took into custody. The matter is, however, 
open to “arrangement.” 


The action by Simms against Major Maxwell and 
Lieutenant M‘Alister has been brought in the County 
Court, and damages laid at 25/. 





Twelve peers have subscribed to the Perry Defence 
Fund. Only three members of the House of Com- 
mons have subscribed, viz.—Mr. D. Seymour, Mr. 
Ouseley Higgins, and Mr. Gore Langton. 





ROMANCE OF THE OLD BAILEY. 


A TRI had just concluded at the Central Criminal 
Court, on Monday, when an elderly person, of most 
respectable ap nce, who had been sitting on the 
seat under the judges’ bench, deliberately got up and 
walked to the counsels’ table, and, placing himself 
close to Mr. Giffard, who was the first gentleman on 
the seat, he said, in an earnest and solemn tone, “ Do 
you remember Cardiff?” and at the same instant 
placed the muzzle of a pistol close to his cheek, and 
pulled the trigger. The weapon exploded with a 
slight report, and from what was afterwards disco- 
vered, it appeared that the bullet which it had con- 
tained had dropped from the barrel. The powder 
being thus scattered, the fatal intention was frus- 
trated, and the effect of the discharge was merely to 
cosnslen 8. CS injury to the cheek of the learned 
gentleman who had been made the subject of so 
deadly an attack. He was seized, and ordered to be 
searched, when he, with great coolness, exclaimed, 
“Yes, I have another pistol,” and added, “it is 
loaded ;” at the same time taking a pistol from his 
breast pocket, and handing it to the officers; and 
upon its being examined it was found to be loaded 
with a ball. The escape of Mr. Giffard was most 
miraculous, for if this second weapon had been used 
instead of the other, some deadly injury, if not loss of 
life, must necessarily have been the consequence. 
When he had recovered himself sufficiently, he looked 
at his assailant, and was astonished to find that he 
was an utter stranger. 

The prisoner, who exhibited the utmost composure, 
but whose appearance gave strong manifestations of 
insanity, was then removed to the sheriff’s parlour, 
and Mr. Alderman Finnis and Sir John Musgrove at 
once proceeded there to take the necessary deposi- 








tions. 
The prisoner gave his name Hugh Pollard Wil- 
loughby, and said that he was the brother of Sir Heary 
Willoughby, and that he was a clergyman, and re- 
sided at Oxford. Upon his being searched, a 
watch and chain, five pounds in gold, twelve 
lings in silver, and four keys were found upon him. 
He was sufficiently collected to require and obtain 
Clarkson, 


the professional assistance of Mr. ou, whom .< 
rrr ee oz 
ther proceedipgs im the matter were EBA RS, 
week. = oi ras 
BP a : 
< Pom R= : 
eEel 
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DEAR BREAD! 


Tux crusade against the bakers goes on. The: 
only to pressure; but that continues to be 

“ In Somersetshire, it appears, that, notwithstanding the 
recent agitation, the price of bread at Bridgwater is con- 
siderably higher than in any other town in county. So 
great, i has been the pressure of the bakers’ monopoly 
on the labouring classes, that the sani board in the 
borough of Bridgwater have felt it within their province to 
inquire into the matter; and the result has brought to light 
the existence of a combination among the bakers and millers, 
Sept Fe Djested 2nd and 3rd a i — 
illegal subjected to certain penalties. ridgwater 
bakers, it a have entered into a compact not to under- 
sell each other, and a forfeit of 5l. is the penalty agreed to 
among themselves for any breach of the combination rules 
3 te - 4lb. loaf pa Dees —. to 5id., — — 

the same as in Bridgwater, the price is 7d. for 
‘seconds,’ and 74d. for fine!” 

There has been a partial abatement of price in 
Devonshire :— 

“* The contracts for bread for the various unions just en- 
tered into = on ——— over the last a: but 

erall ing t ic have not yet ici in 
So age 
istrict the a i for the ishes 
in the union, for the quarter ending Michaelmas, is 734. ; 
and for the ensuing quarter, from Michaelmas to Christmas, 
the contract price is 54d. Flour also shows a similar re- 
duction in price in the same period—viz., from 57s. 6d. to 
37s. per At Plymouth and Devonport, last week, the 
bakers reduced the price of bread from 1s. 3d. to 1s. 1d. the 
8lb. loaf; but the public are yet anxious for a further in- 
stalment of their rights, and it is thought the bakers must 
yield. The citizens of Exeter are now charged 64d. and 7d. 

r > loaf, ne rate can -_— ae maintained ae 
ace of an organised opposition. ic meeting was he 
a few days ago, when t was reso to form aed com- 
pany for Exeter and the South of Devon, and communica- 
tions were made from similar societies established elsewhere. 
The working classes appear determined to have the power in 
their own hands to assimilate the price of bread and flour 
with the price of wheat, and a number of friendly societies 
have promised to subscribe the necessary funds to commence 
the undertaking. To prevent a recurrence of what is termed 
‘rigging the market’ by a few of the wealthy millers, the 
town council have issued notices that they intend in future 
to authorise the a of the Exeter corn-market at eleven 
o'clock on Fridays, and that it will be closed two hours 
earlier than heretofore.” : 

A Bristol paper says :— 

“The bakers of Bristol have lowered the quartern loaf 
another halfpenny last week; this makes a reduction of one 
pase since the great fall in the price of wheat, but we be- 
ieve the public are entitled to demand one halfpenny more 
off, three-halfpence on the quartern being the proportion to 
the fall in the price of the wheat per quarter. We suppose, 
however, we are to be thankful for what we have got already, 
until such time as the bakers condescend to let us have the 
benefit, the whole benefit, and nothing but the benefit, of the 
bounteous harvest with which we have been blessed.” 


There is a popular demonstration for cheap bread 
in Dorsetshire :— 


“‘ The walls were placarded, and the bakers and millers de- 
nounced as vile monopolists, and movements made for esta- 
blishing bread consumers’ societies, before the purveyors 
would — way. A bakers’ and millers’ society has existed 
in Sherborne many years, and at their weekly meetings the 
rise and fall of prices are deliberated on and decided. It is 
the practice for the bakers to adopt one price, the millers, 
on the other hand, bind themselves not to supply flour to any 
baker who does not belong to the local clube and by these 
means competition is evaded. A baker from a distance re- 
cently began selling bread at a low remunerating profit, and 
the society, backed by the millers, tried to pay | by sell- 
ing their commodities below the actual cost ; this ultimately 
brought the new comer into connexion with the society, and 
the rule of monopoly was maintained! A few weeks since, 
however, another cheap bread-shop was opened, and this cir- 
cumstance at once “yy down the price of bread in Sher- 
borne from 8d. and 9d. per loaf to 74d. and 64d. The 
cheap bread sellers now offer bread at 6d. per 4b. loaf, 
weighed on delivery.” 

In connection with this question arises that of the 
wages of agricultural labourers. 

It has been predicted that one of the consequences 
of the abundant harvest will be a cry next winter of 
“ agricultural distress.” 

The farmers are preparing against the evil day, by 
the simple process of cutting off a shilling or two per 
week from the wages of their la! 

A Berkshire paper states :— 

“ That in consequence of the great fall in the price of 
wheat most of the agriculturists are reducing their labourers’ 
ja In many instances the reduction will commence im- 
mediately, and in this neighbourhood it will be to the extent 
of 2s. per week—viz., from 11s. to 9s.” 


yield 


- 


FRANCE UNDER THE EMPIRE, 


Tarre has been an Imperial manifesto on the state 

of things in France. The object is to show what 

advantages have been derived from the Governmept 

of Louis Napoleon, the English alliance among them. 
The Moniteur speaks :— 


dae France is now enjoying the fruits of the honourable and 
firm policy inaugurated by the Emperor. In spite of famine, 
epidemic, and war, the national activity has not been dimi- 
nished and the public credit has not been shaken. Thanks 
to the Wise resolution of the Government, so well seconded 
hy the comrage and confidence of the country, three of the 


auspices, inspires no more alarm than the ambition whic 








most formidable scourges which can afflict a nation have 
been reduced, with the exception of losses to be for ever 

ted, to the limits of passing difficulties. The epidemic 
is bei ee the famine has been succeeded by 
an abundant | est; the war, commenced under happy 


created it. Within a short time the nations, faithful to 
their appointment, will re-assemble at Paris to take part in 
the pacific struggles between industry and the arts. 

“What an immense change has taken place in opinion as 
well as in position! At the same time that France resumed 
in Europe the eminent rank which belonged to her, she wit- 
nessed the disappearance of that distrust of which the recol- 
lection of the past rendered her the object. That nation, 
against which every other country thought it had the right 
to cherish jealousy, has become by an unexpected change 
the most solid support of European order. It is no longer | 
towards the north that weak or menaced States turn their | 
attention ; and, what is still more astonishing, the fears | 
which France inspired have ceased by the accession of him 
whose glorious name seemed calculated to awaken them. | 
What has just taken place at Boulogne forms an indication 
more expressive than any words. To that shore, whence 
Napoleon fifty years ago menaced England, and whence he 
sed to the conquest of Germany, have come the Prince, 
the husband of the Queen of England, generals from all the 
States of Germany, and also the King of the Belgians, and | 
the King of Portugal, to visit the heir of Napoleon. They | 
were present as allies, as friends, at the manceuvres of an | 
ae which by its discipline and its bravery, still more than 
by the spot where it was encamped, recalled to recollection 
the Grand Army of the first empire. 

“ The fact is, that every one is now aware that those 
valiant soldiers only threaten the enemy of the peace of the 
world; that the memorable words at Bordeaux, which at 
first appeared irreconcilable with the reality, have become 
an incontestable truth to all; that no one doubts that, with 
the causes of division which still exist in Europe, with the 
weakness of certain States and the hesitation of others, if 
France had not been satisfied with the re-establishment of 
its national Government, if her strength had not been con- 
centrated in a firm and skilfut hand, the question now to 
be decided in the East would have become the signal for | 
one universal conflagration. It is because every one is con- | 
vinced that a prompt and energetic war was the only way 
to re-establish peace upon a solid basis; and, in short, that 
this war, entered upon not in the spirit of conquest, but 
made imperative for the honour and safety of all, was only 
undertaken after Europe, represented by a sort of grand 
jury, had pronounced with unanimity against the guilty 

r a sentence which it would have been dishonourable 
not to execute. France and England could not shrink before 
that consequence. United in action as they had been in 
opinion, the two great maritime Powers share the glory of 
the vigorous resolution which forms the security of the pre- 
sent and the guarantee of the future. 

“ Assuredly, the relations of good neighbourhood between 
England pn France do not date from yesterday. Long 
years of tranquillity, the progress of enlightened views, and 
more frequent relations between the two people, had 
weakened national antipathies; but this happy change was 
more rapidly effected among the superior classes than in the 
mass of the people, and there was a long step from such a 
state of things to the fraternal relations which now so closely 
unite the two nations. 

“ The transport of our troops to the Baltic in the English | 
fleet, and the enthusiasm which the visit of the Emperor | 
on the occasion excited, had already proved to Europe the | 
intimacy of our alliance. The visit of Prince Albert to the | 
camp of Boulogne, and the cordial reception he experienced | 
from our population and our soldiers, formed, as it were, a 
final and solemn consecration of that alliance. The records | 
of history added still more to the significance of this great | 
event. Upon those very localities which had been the scene | 
of our former struggles the union of the two people seems to | 
have been effected by a closer tie, and the forgetfulness of | 
the past was rendered. more complete. 

“We must do the English Government the justice of 
saying that it spared nothing to hasten such a desirable 
union. From the tirst announcement of the re-establishment 
of the Empire, when others were undecided as to the course 
they should adopt, England did not hesitate. On his part, | 
the Emperor, made wise by history, and faithful to the idea 
of his uncle, who so eloquently deplored the evils which 
England and France had created by their divisions, while 
their union would have been so profitable to their interests | 
and to the cause of humanity, was desirous to free the 
second half of the century from the calamities which had 
desolated the commencement of it. 

“ Thanks to the good faith which has characterised the | 
relations between the two States, the policy which wisdom | 
dictated to them has triumphed, without either having sacri- 
ficed its interests, its independence, or its dignity. Old anti- 
pathies have suddenly given place to reciprocal friendship 
and esteem. The attacks of public journals have been turned 
into united gratitude and admiration. The alliance formed 
not only between the Governments, but between the people, 
is now cemented by the blood which their soldiers and 
sailors shed together for the triumph of the most noble 
cause, 

“The causes which led to the adoption of this alliance 
guarantee the duration of it, and the results which it has | 
already produced indicate with sufficient clearness the con- 
sequences which may be expected from it.” 








| 
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| one could consequently not form on that occasion 
| idea of their appearance and equipment. I must say 


FRENCH JOURNALISM. 


Some little time ago the Constiiutionnel received a! 
warning from the French government on account of ! 
a particular article which appeared in it. | 

The editor, Viscount de la Guerroniére, shortly | 
afterwards published a letter repudiating the re- 
sponsibility of the article in question, and suggesting 
that it would not have appeared but for his having 
been in the country at the time. 


private he ‘owns and justifies’ the ns 


|ment analogous to the celebrated one 


| cer; the chances are ten to one he fa 


| At other : 
| artillery, but nocavalry. The road all the way into 


| munition, and the sick, of whom, howev 


Great indignation was felt in new. 
this recreant act, and the Si did per Circles x 
— editor. i od "Pare thy 

t is now announced that M. de ty 
has been, in consequence of his conde a 
from the editorship of the Constitutionnel Sania 
that this = is universally a am 
press people as one of proper spirit 
proprietors. Proper spirit on the part oly 


“ By way of consolation to M. de la Guerronidn 
dismissal from the editorial chair, fre tig 


. - has confers; 
upon him the office of Councillor of Sta 
comme un autre. M. Cucheval Clarigny ry P peed) 


of the Constitutionnel, but it is understood that he 
accepted the appointment upon condition that 

eminent theatrical critic shall no longer be connected 
tie journal, unless he can satisfactorily refyte 
notorious c! anges, of ancient as well as Tecent date, 
his professional character. Unless the gentleman 
tion be very much maligned, he has long been the 
of exacting fees from the authors and actors whose writ; 
or performances he criticises. Indeed it is gai 


te aha 


: 


oo EF 


Bacon when convicted of taking bribes—that he 
‘justice,’ it was true, but never ‘ injustice!’ go 
protests that he would scorn to take for 
against his conscience, but that he sees no harm 
a gratuity for taking the trouble to give a 
opinion. = Cucheva! a iy distinctly 

rty to the recognition of this principle as applied 
Saties of a writer for the public i ® 

“ The Union says that M. de la Guerronidre jg Appriats: 
political director of the Moniteur. There are rumoay j 
this effect, but it has not been ascertained whether the 
pointment has been actually made.” * 
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THE AUSTRIAN TROOPS AT BUCHAREST. 
A CORRESPONDENT Of the Daily News at Buchares 
gives an amusing account of the the “personnel” of 
the Austrian troops on their entry into thetown. Ie 
says:— 

“‘ When the Austrians were said to be two leagues fromthe 
town, I rode out, in company with a Sardinian officer, tp 


have a look at them on the march. We proceeded tea miles 
under a hot sun before we saw any traces of them; but at 


last caught sight of a picket of cavalry h ing them- 
selves in a small oer close to a vikgn ateniines 
to the trees, and the men engaged in ing down pears 
from the branches with stones. Notwit they had 
been two months on march, both one and the looked 
remarkably well. A few yards further on we met the officer, 
a fine tall strapping fellow, brilliant and neat as if he had 


| just issued from a bandbox, but evidently by no means ia- 


clined to underrate his own importance, The Austrian fag 
was waving over one or two houses in the village, and half: 
mile in advance we came upon a battalion im a field by the 
road side, where — = — were 
just putting on their knapsacks, for the purpose of resuming 
their march. They one all Hu and wore the 
tight-fitting pataloons which form part of their nation 
dress, and were making a great uproar in strong, gut- 
tural, jaw-breaking, unmistakable Magyar. Soldiers wer 
leading officers’ horses about, and doctors were 1] 
and down in cocked hats and blue coats, looking 38 
choly as possible. I was unwilling to ap to near or 
remain too long, lest I should either be insulted, or arrested 
as a spy, according to a long-established custom the 
Austrians, for, like the Irish boy, ‘God ee n 
afeared of iviry body.’ It is always dangerous for a ¢ 
or any one classed as a civilian, to ap; roach an Austrian oi- 
fis foul of him, and ceo- 
ducts him before his general, who makes a few polite inquins 
as to his private and personal affairs, the +s bo 4 
ney, and the manner in which he gets his li a at 
Englishman is always loth to answer. | We accordivg!y 
‘moved on,’ passed another battalion a little higher hr 
hill, a band with a dog drawing the big drum in a neat 
cart, and toiling right willingly at his task, : 
the great heat. ‘The large drums of all the Austrian ban’ 
are conveyed in this manner—placed endways in the ext} 
the drummer walks behind, and taps away. » 


| ceive regular rations, besides odd morsels bestowed oa tea 


by the men, are in capital condition, and I have 0 Wal 
lead a happy, and I think I may add, a useful Med 
lachian peasant, who was acting as our guide, er, pod 

Te 


| by this spectacle that he screamed with laughter, 


two hands on his ribs, and rolled about in com coal 
musicians seemed to think his mirth extremely ill- pe 
one might judge by their surly looks, and Ive te 
ment afraid they were going to lay violent bands on | 
ints we saw two battalions more, one 


rest was covered with carts containing the bani 
er, 


DO 
great number; but the few that were to be ocen mu 
been suffering dreadfully from the heat and dust. La 
caution seemed to have been taken for their epee is 
either. My object in going out so far was to se ben: 
working trim, knowing well that they would and thst 


selves up on the day of their entry into Buchare “ 


that te 
result of the hasty inspection far surpassed my 2 
Everything on at about the soldiers was clean ae 
if they were just issuing from garrison instea on 
the close of a two months’ march. Their W ite ; 
stainless, their shakos apparently not in the Teast vant 28 
of the wear, their arms, Teits, and accoutrements fresh 
on a field-day at Vienna, the artillery bows harness i 
looking and sleek, and the baggage-waggons a0 


perfect order.” 
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THE NEW BEER ACT. 
peccan icans come before the magis- 
at pees then The vexed question is 
who is & traveller?” sro - 
Highgate, the keeper of the “ Spaniards,” at 
was charged with having sent a pot of 
Hanpotend, on the heath during the prohibited 
mar for having twenty or thirty persons in 
gardens. The latter were allowed to be “ tra- 
* but in the case of the pot of beer, as it was 
the servant of a gentleman who was at the 
tet who bad only come three-quarters of a mile 
Hampstead, the magistrates felt themselves 
to convict; but expressing an opinion that the 
operated hardly on the public and the licensed 
victuallers, they inflicted a penalty of 1s., and 2s. 


Scotch brothers,” says the Daily News, “met 
Sy one on his way home from the Continent, 


i) 


REEEREEES 


H 


ol toIndia. They had only one day 
me but that was Sunday; and being at 
bd one was obliged to be the guest of 
the other. were found by the police with wive 
before them ten o’clock. The innkeeper was 


and convicted for ‘serving’ the visitor, 


put escaped ——— his inmate.” If the resident 
loiger only had dru 
been 


k, the landlord would not have | 


at all; but the visitor’s partaking was 





OPENING OF THE STATES-GENERAL OF 
“ HOLLAND. 
States-General of Holland were opened at the 
inn om Monday by the King, with the usual 
It stated the continuance of friendship with 
i powers, notwithstanding the political po- 
sition of Europe; the satisfactory state of the colo- 
ties, and the promise of an abundant harvest. 
Referring to material improvements,— 
“Wecontinue to improve the state of our rivers, and we 
sre also actively engaged with the amelioration of all water 


of importance. 
wT Daring the past year the Netherlands have been broughit 


into communication at two different points with the railroads | 


of the nei ing states, and there is every reason to hope 
thita third junction will soon be made. 

4] pay particular attention to the development of this 
mens of communication, which is so necessary to the trade 
and industry of the country. 

“ Active measures are bang taken for the augmentation of 
the telegraphic lines in the interior. Three lines will be 
paced in communication with those of foreign states. 

“Notwithstanding the impediments caused by the present 
war to ourcommercial relations, our trade, navigation, and 
mpeptn remain in as prosperous a condition as pre- 
sent circumstances will permit. ‘The financiai 
pesition of the country continues to be satisfactory.” 

Bat still the burthens of the country and the 
tational debt would undergo revision. 

“Sarrounded by the material prosperity which our native 
tauntry doubtless possesses, the public instruction, arts, and 
wirnces should not be lost sight of. I continue to give this 
subject my most earnest solicitude.” 

Although the position of the country was not en- 
tirely satisfactory, on the whole the state of affairs 
Was encouraging. 





THE SLAVE TRADE. 


Artheclose of last Session Lord Clarendon made 
4 boastful declaration that the efforts of the late 
Captain General of Cuba (Pezuela) to suppress the 
SaveTrade had been most successful. ‘The latest 
scounts do not bear out the statement. A Corres- 
_ the Times states :— 
, tmy last advice, there has been no cessation in the 
ititdaction of negroes on the south side. The more restric- 
in is alterpted, the greater seems to be the increase? of 
evil, The melancholy fact is that Pezuela, allowing him 
toe finds the enforcement of his measures im- 
h the — of _— agents. 
Parties in confidential trust ne: 
Wa legaly benefited by their influence 
ea and by advice premonitery of their issue, to those 
Me engaged in African speculation, whereby many 
have detection. The number of slaves in- 
arrival of Pezuela, swells to nearly 


Bile it is stated that my late calculation as to those | 


"hich have been deported by capture for apprentice labour 
itoolange; that the reported eet +" 
the original reports. They seem to get 


with 
Custody, starve to death, or die of disease with 
refi od considerable numbers. I am advised by 
he, person from the vicinity of ‘Trinidad, that 
of slave cargoes discharged without discovery 
ae? nearly two every week, and also that Trinidad 
Snall villages in the vicinity are full of negroes, 
ledinos” (old importation), but which are in fact 
arrivals, and for the most part held in second 
m. The last week a large slave ship was 
south side of Cuba, near the “Isle of Pines,” 
Yeven hundred negroes found their freedom only 
fandly merey of the waves, which covered them 
the pursuit of man. All on board of the 
Save seven Africans, one seaman, and the 


escaped drowning as he will probably also 
hanging, notwithstanding hi } 


not his many acts of piracy.” 


Free 
i 


pine 


rted seizures have not counted in | 


| REGISTRATION OF VOTERS. 
Tue Revision of the Lists of Voters in Middlesex 
and the City of London have been held. 

In the City of London matters have gone quietly, 
there being very few claims or objections. 

In Middlesex, the Conservative Land Society es- 
tablished seventy-one claims to vote, in of 
plots of land held by the Society’s shareholders. 
Among the claimants objected were Lord Maidstone, 
son of the Earl of Winchilsea, the Hon. H. C. Low- 
ther, M.P., Sir C. W. Codrington, M.P., the Hon. R. 
T. Rowley, M.P., P. Rolt, Esq., M.P., Sir S. Bignold, 
Kt., Mayor of Norwich, W. Forbes, Esq., M.P., E. H. 
Vansittart, Esq., M.P., Colonel North, M.P., Colonel 
Abdy, the Rev. Mr. Cooper, Iminet Laurie, Esq., 
Captain Meyrick, and Benedict, the musical com- 





| poser. 
|_ A person claiming under the National Freehold 
Land Society, was disallowed on the ground that he 
|having sold a moiety of his allotment, and let the 
| other for 2/.10s., had not shown that there was 
| sufficient value previous to 31st July last. 
| A claim was made in right of a rent-charge 
| granted by the Anti-Corn Law-League upon certain 
| freehold cottages. It was objected to on the ground 
, that the fee-simple being charged with a number of 
| rent-charges, it came within the provisions against 
| splitting interest in lease for the purpose of creating 
votes. The rent-charge had not been paid for four 
years. The claim was’ disallowed, and the decision 
|had the effect of striking off thirty-four similar 
| claims, 
The Liberal cause, which had been previously suc- 
| cessful in Middlesex, was seriously injured by this 
| one day’s revision 


IS THIS A MINISTERIAL POLICY? 


| Tue Times of Thursday has two articles of much 
| Significance. 
| The first reviews the course pursued by Austria on 
| the Eastern question, and shows them to be most 
| anomalous and unsatisfactory; and it concludes thus: 
“An offensive and defensive treaty between Austria, 
| France, and England, which was on the point of signature 
| when the Russians announced that the Principalities should 
at once be evacuated, was the best of the successive and 
consistent steps of Count Buol's policy. These were accom- 
panied by enormous military and financial preparations for 
| war. Every preliminary measure had been deliberately and 
| gradually taken; nothing remained to be done but to give 
effect to the last resolutions of this long-suffering and much- 
jenduring policy. Russia declared that the terms which 
| Austria made the sine gud non of peace were utterly inad- 
| missible, and could give rise to no further discussion, but 
| that the basis and future negotiations must be settled by the 
| fortune of war. And it was at this extreme point that the 
| Emperor Francis Joseph and his Ministers discovered that, 
after all, they had no casus belli against the author of these 
| calamities, whose encroachments they had repelled, and 
whose ascendancy in the Black Sea and on the Danube they 
|had declared to be inconsistent with the independence of 
Turkey and the balance of power! Such a decision at such 
|a moment did undoubtedly occasion great surprise tu those 
who were acquainted with the extent of Austria’s prepara- 
| tions and the language of her assurances; and, although it 
| can produce no effect upon the great expedition in which the 
| allied Powers are now engaged, it gives them the right to 
irequire of Austria, at a suitable and not distant time, a 
| more precise and positive explanation of her definite inten- 
tions, for her present course of policy is calculated only to 
prolong and extend the evils of war, and to embroil her with 
those very States whose cause she had thus far adopted.” 


The other article is strongly condemnatory of the 
|inaction in the Baltic this year, and it winds up by 
| Saying :— 





| “In any case, we trust that from the present time the 
| naval departments of England and France will un- 
remittingly to consider and prepare for more regular opera- 
tions in the Baltic than those of the past season. At Sebas- 
topol we may destroy the influence of Russia over the East ; 
but, unless that blow should reduce the Emperor Nicholas to 


peace. Cronstadt once taken and destroyed, the capital of 
the northern empire is for the future without defence against 
|the maritime Powers, and the fear of such a catastrophe is 
}more likely than any other means to secure our triumph.” 


| 





MR. DISRAELI AND THE IRISH PROTES- 
TANTS. 
| Mr. Disrae x is offered a new “ situation.” ; 
The Protestant cause in Ireland, it seems, is in 
| want of a recognised “leader,” and the Dublin Pro- 
'testant Association fixed on the member for Bucks 
to supply the vacancy. Liverpool followed in offer- 
|ing to place its Protestant Parliamentary interests 
|in his hands, and now the Protestant county of Down 
| has joined its voice to the others in supplicating Mr. 
| Disraeli to join Mr. Spooner in fighting the battle 
lof the great Protestant question next year. Very 
| strong resolutions have been passed at a meeting of 
‘the Down Protestant Association, imploring both 
| these gentlemen to postpone all other political ques- 
| tions to this. 





There is no | ask for terms, it is only by opening the road to St. Petersburg | 


ar his person have | that we can reckon on dictating a secure and honourable | ynder the comman 
in the suppression | 


| P 





| nine o'clock after the Ist of October, and asking 


AUSTRALIA—THE GOLD HARVEST. 
TaEre seems to be little if any falling off in the 
quantity of gold in the Victoria district, the supply 











from new fields balancing any decrease in the old 
locations. 
The last accounts of the gold-receipts are these:— 
1858. 1854. 
170,427 182,807 oz. 
6,812 143,618 
695 125,078 
409,934 oz. 451,503 o2. 
409,934 
Increase on second quarter, 1854...... 41,569 oz. 


The addition to the population of the district was 
912 in the last week, of which these are accounts, and 
26,526 in the current year. 

Wages run thus:— 


Labourers’ wages 12s. to 13s., on the road; mg 
25s. to 27s.; masons, 25s. to 30s. per diem; seamen, 
for the run home; Calcutta and Caliso, 351; on the coast, 
91. per month. 





INDIAN NEWS. 


Tae correspondence from India to 11th August has 
been received. , 

The state of affairs in Burmah was quiescent—so 
much so, that efforts were being made to establish 
the electric telegraph in Pegu. It is to be carried 
from Rangoon to Calcutta. 

The Persians were said to be strengthening them- 
selves at Meru, and the Russians continued to nego- 
tiate with the Herat chief, who is getting up a quar- 
rel with the Cavelhaber chiefs. 

The only approach to vivacity in public matters 
in the Punjaub is the continuance of disputes among 
the Afredees in the Kholat Pass. The disputes stop 
their trade. 

At the last meeting of the Paris Exhibitors at La- 
hore, the display of local manufactures was said to 
be very creditable, and a large collection will be sent 
down to Bombay to be forwarded to Europe. Many 
merchants in the Punjaub have signified their inten- 
tion of forwarding goods to the exposition on their 
own account. Large quantities of English iron have 
reached Atok for the suspension bridge to be thrown 
across the Indus. Mr. Colvin, it is stated, has sent 
in a proposition for constituting Nainee Tal the vir- 
tual capital of the north-west provinces, that is for 
making it the seat of government, and for building 
a suitable residence for the Lieutenant-Governor, 
with accommodation for the public offices. 

There is some apprehension of famine in the Ni- 
zam’s dominions. 

The Madras Government has taken up the subject 
of improvement in native agriculture, and propose to 
offer prizes for proficiency. 

It is stated that Lord Dalhousie will remain in 
India until 1856. 

Sir Laurence Peel, Chief Justice of Bengal, is 
about to resign his office this year from ill health. 





SEBASTAPOL TO BE TAKEN BY CONTRACT. 


Ar a recent dinner at the Crystal Palace Sir Joseph 
Paxton stated that he heard a conversation between 
two of the members of Fox and Henderson’s staff, 
in which, after referring to what had been done at 
the Crystal Palace, one of the interlocutors asked 
what would be the next great work. The answer 
was, “ Suppose we contract with the Government to 
take Sebastopol or Cronstadt.” 
The Daily News, commenting on this, says— 
“There is nothing laughable in it. We believe in all 
earnestness that were George Stephenson alive now, he 
would not hesitate to sign a bond fide contract with Powers 
like France or England to take any fortress or line of 
fortresses in the whole world. What are any or all of the 
t military engineering achievements-in the whole of 
Surope compared with the covering of England with a reti- 
culation of railways? Did any tweive thousand troops, 
of the most skilful officer, ever accom- 
lish as much as six thousand ‘ navvies’ under the command 
of a Stephenson, or a Dargan, or a Peto? What a trifle is 
Napoleon's road over the —— compared with the ‘ engi- 
neering difficulties’ conquered by plaia working men in half 
the districts of civilised Europe !” 





EARLY CLOSING. 


Tue movement in favour of closing shops at an 
earlier evening hour goes on. 

On Tuesday there was a meeting at Lambeth of 
persons connected with the drapery trade. Resolu- 
tions were passed, and a committee appointed to 
a out a seven o'clock closing. 

The chemists and druggists are taking up the 
question. Several of the trade are doing their best 
to shorten the hours of labour for their assistants, @ 
class to whom relaxation, in many cases, is almost 
unknown. Mr. Cooper, of Oxford-street, has 
a circular, stating that he shall suspend business 


a | 


co-operation of his customers. 
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ELECTIONS. 


KING'S LYNN. 
Te vacancy in the of thiis 
ssl uy tie death of Lord Jocelyn, hus beon 


by: the eg phe pnt a i 
Colton a 5 3 
Gurney’s are, as ‘a whole, ministerial. In 
returning at his elestion, Mr. Gurney simply 
referred to his former speeches for his political 
opinions. are contained in one of his speeches, 
of which the following is a résumé. He stated that 
“ His _—— litical course had been very much a 
blank. had oust Mr. Peto at the Ist Chestion for 
Norwich, but solely upon commercial ideri 


ng 
him one of those men whose commercial know! stand- 
ing, and character, are so valuable that they ought to be in 
Putlinmentt whatever their politics maybe. Not anxious for 
the war at first, he considered it the of Parliament to 
give to the war the first and fullest attention, and, therefore, 
instead of a continuance of tax. legislation, an 
increase of — — be = could Sh 
few greater evils to country a sudden entire 
dang a ministry during the war, and therefore thought 
it necessary for Government to abstain from introducing 
important measures which, if defeated, would render resig- 
nation necessary ; but if a measure of parliamentary reform 
were in, it must be dealt with. With regard to coa- 
stituencies, it was his opinion that difference in size consti- 
tuted a very important element of adva: and safety to 
this country ; but, on the other hand, he thought it nightly 
desirable that the te numnber of members returned b 
each county should in the gross bear a fair numerical pro- 
tion to population. About a reduction of the franchise, 
e was not very hot, = little faith of its doing the good 
anticipated by some, and little fear of the harm prognos- 
tieated by others; but he would not oppose a reduction of 
from 102. to 52, if brought forward by proper men, under 
proper circumstances, and at.a proper time, and extended to 
counties as well as boroughs, seeing that agricultural con- 
stituencies are the main strongholds of Conservative opinion, 
and that when more sail is hoisted, it is only right to take 
more ballast on board. To the ballot he was opposed, con- 
sidering it as a machinery for enabling a man to say one 
thing and do another. Tf, however, popular feeling should 
prove to be overwhelming Ae meg he ties give — 
aa a , to s Pp , he 
should not like it. He was entirely opposed to the abolition 
of the property qualification. He had some faith in the old 
Novfolk proverb—‘ An empty sack don’t stand upright,’ 
and did not wish to increase the number of empty sacks in 
the House of Commons. As an elector, he did not wish to 
see Jew, Turk, or infidel in the House of Commons, but, as 
an @ector, held it his right to vote for Jew, Turk, or infidel 
if he pleased to do so, and that it was barring his constitn- 
tional right to prevent fhim. With regard to church and 
state, he believed it the duty of the state to ide religious 
services for those who, of their own free will, liked to avail 
themselves of them. He upheld church rates as just in 
theory, but admitted the present mode of collection to be 
highly unsatisfactory, still he would not vote for their abo- 
lition until hesaw a good and safe substitute, which might 
perhaps be found in a better and more economical adminis- 
tration of existing church property. He was exceedingly 
_jealous of any farther legislation upon the subject of educa- 
tion, and asserted the full right of dissenters to enter the 
universities. He was to the Maynooth grant as the 
most anomalous and unreasonable excrescence appended to 
the British constitution; state salaries should be reserved 
for state servants, and the Roman Catholic priest was not 
the servant of the state but of the Pope,” 
LORD DUNCAN IN FORFARSHIRE. 

A meeting was held last week at Dundee, at which 
Viscount Duncan, who is a candidate to fill the 
vacancy in the nem angan of the county of Forfar 
attended. Lord addressed the assembly. He 
supported the war, and eulogised some of the mea- 
sures of the Chancellor of the Exchequer; he should 
generally, but not blindly, support the present Go- 
vernment; all sound reforms would have his voice 
and vote. 

His canvass appears to be successful. 





ABDUCTION IN SCOTLAND. 

Twere is still such a thing as Lochinvarism, or 
abduction, even in Scotland, but it takes the curious 
turn of the kidnapping a bridegroom by his brother. 

Tt will be remembered, says the Stirling Journal, that 
about nine or ten months “go considerable excitement was 
created in the Bridge of Allan by the report that a bride- 
groom had been abducted on his marriage-day. The story 
went—that a poor, but of course eminently handsome, work- 
girl, of about thirty years of age, had inated her em- 
ployer, who was considerably her senior, but as in other 
cases, “the course of true love never did run smooth.” 
After the marriage-day had been fixed, the bridegroom was 
nowhere to be found. Search was made, and messengers 
sent in every direction, but for a time without success. It 
now turns out that the elder, and only brother of the bride- 


groom had ious to his amissing, lodged a notarial 
protest with the session the —_\ interdicting his 
issuing the usual certificates of proclamation, on the ground 
that his brother 


facile state of mind, and tosuch an extent as to affect his 
reason bee myer whereby he is rendered unable to look 
after bis affairs, and is liable to be imposed upon by designing 
parties; and farther, is not in a fit condition of mind to enter 


into the state of marriage. 

The bridegroom was, it seems, confined under legal 
process, but avoided it, got married, and an 
action for damages against his brothar, which will 
shortly come before the Scottish tribunals. 


THE EAR OF DERBY AT DONCASTER. 


horse beat very 
second and fourth for the St. Leger. 
belief that the thing was a “cross” 


“Gave rise to a scene of the greatest uproar and confu- 
sion. John Scott, amidst a storm of groans and hisses, was 
direction, pani ay Cog to fight their 
w: — e crowd to rescue the Lynch law 
with which his exasperated assailants threatened him. Great 
praise is due to Harry Broome for the protection which he 


hustled in eve 


ptly and effectual! 
could have won the St. 
to solve; an explanation will now, doubtless, 
from the proper quarter. Fortunately, Lord 
had left the course before the disgraceful scene took place.” 


Another account states:— 


cess for the Doncaster Stakes 
arallel in the history of the 


spectators that his performance for the St. Leger was ade- 
lusion anda.sham. John Scott was hooted and 
with increasing fury, until his assailants lashed themselves 
into a frenzy of indignation, and proceeded to acts of personal 
violence. Templeman made a timely escape, but John Scott 
was surrounded and hemmed in by a crowd of yelling and 
enraged men, ‘the ringleaders’ of whom being evidently 
Yorkshiremen. His clothes were almost stripped from his 
back, and when rescued from the hands of the ‘rioters’ his 
pligit was miserable in the extreme. Fright had evidently 
rendered him powerless, and but for the rallying of his 
friends, who struggled violently to keep off his assailants, 
the consequences to him might have been very serious. 
Harry Broome took up the cudgels valiantly in his behalf, 
and made such good use of his fists, that John Scott was at 
length, but with munch difficulty, lodged in safety in the 
saloon of the stand. Just prior to this row, Lord iad 
quitted the course, but his name was shouted in anything 
but respectful terms.” 


tribunals are rife. 





DUCAL TENANTRY. 
Mrs. Stowe, in her “ Sunny Memories,” extols the 
system pursued on the Duke of Sutherland's estate. 
The Northern Ensign, therefore, is indignant—denies 
the facts, and asserts that 


“ The system which Mrs. Stowe lauds is an utter failure 
What, it asks, is the present social condition of the county 
of Sutherland but that of absolute and universal serfdom? 
The whole of its 25,000 inhabitants are, with less than 200 
honourable but marked exceptions, either the most abject 
serfs or the uncomplaining and pliable tools of the duke's 
commissioner. Does any tenant or tenant's dependant dare 
to speak louder than in muttered whispers against a single 
despotic act of Mr. Loch? We know Mrs. Stowe’s statements 
to be baseless, fabulous, and it is truly sad to think that a 
cause 80 noble and so well entitled to the support of mankind 
at | should suffer, as that of freedom will now do, from 
Mrs. Stowe’s ill-judged and gratuitous defence of what she 
never personally inquired into. Sutherlandshire is just 
Russia m miniature—Russia absolutism, the rule of terrer 
_ with unchallenged sway. There is either rolling 
affluence or wretched poverty. There is the noblest struc- 


huts. Almost within sight of proud Dunrobin’s golden- 
peaked turrets there are cabins where human beings burrow, 
in which the Good Duke would not allow his dog to live. 
‘Superior power and wealth’ have so far aided ‘ the struggles 
of advancing civilisation,’ that in scores of instances, pigs and 
sheep, and dogs, and cattle, and human creatures five and 
move and have their being under the same roof. Dare they 
to complain of their state? ‘Then,’ say their surly tor- 
mentors, ‘leave the country; you have no business here.’ 
Do they venture to represent to the Duke their condition ? 
Ways and means are taken to suppress their groanings, gene- 
tally by the aid of threat and menace. And thus as uni- 
versal Sutherland become totally paralysed. From head to 
ew rea community is one vast festering sore. The 
who rges against the people have been ed to be 
malignantly fabulous, and to be only adopted tol afford a pre- 
text for reinfeoffing proprietorship with supreme sway, and 
securing the rity of the rich by the ruin of the poor. 
The vast and splendid straths of a noble county, wholly 
turned over to sheep farmers, were to be the source of more 
than oriental opulence to the Dunrobin treasury, and the 
county would speedily become one vast El Dorado. God has 
ordered otherwise ; and while the enemies of the noble people 
of Sutherland have so far got their wish accomplished, in 
their wreck and eviction, their great aim has been neutralised, 
and with the destruction of the finest peasantry under 
heaven, remarkable for all those features of character which 
distinguish u truly noble community, has come the utter an- 
nihilation of all those phases of material prosperity which 
accompany, by the wise and merciful arrangements of the 
Divine Being, an industrious and free Mr. Loch has 





sown the wind, and he now reaps the whirlwind.” 


Tere were doings at Doncaster races last week 
which the turfites did not seem to think at all “ chi- 
valrous.” The Earl of Derby had three horses en- 
tered for the St, Leger, one of which—*“ Acrobat ”"— 
stood high in the betting. In the race the horse did 
nothing particular, and at the close was “ nowhere.” 
When the Doncaster Stakes were run for, this same 
easily the horses which came in 
Upon this, the 


“The excitement and confusion which certain proceedings 
occasioned to-day will be ever talked about in connexion with 
the Doncaster meeting of 1854. In the whole course of our 
long experience of sporting men and sporting ‘ doings’ we 
never witnessed a scene similar to that which was enacted 
on ‘this the last day of the meeting. Out of Acrobat's suc- 


Threats of bringing the matter before the sporting 


ture in the north of Scotland, and there are the meanest | 


ARE LOUIS NAPOLEON AND THE 

OF AMERICAN DESCENT; U_UaY 
Tne Pitsburg Post has a curious een 
pp hae tend Ra doubt to connext more 
sti alliance between the Emperor 
and the Porte. ee 


The past history of the fami of Louis Napoleon 
Sultan of Turkey is full of utero and marvallant 
dents, some of which are probab) ae sinc. 
These two monarchs, now so c inlly united in the ome 
to maintain che integrity of the Ottoman mp Po 
grandsons of American ladi Those ladies 
raised in the same meighbvurhood, in the ialang rill 
tinique, one of the West Indies. They wep 
ovigic, and companions and intimate fri 
ag They were Josephine de Tascher 

he history of Josephine is generally kno 


F 


if 





, , Wwe. She went 

- France, and married to M. Beavharnai to 
afforded him. Whether Acrobat = Thais, by whom 
gor or net is a problem we are not one son, Eugene, and a daughter, Hortense, to 
_ after the death of Beauharnais, Josephine Was untied 1) 
pop Napoleon Bonaparte, and became Empress of Pratge, He 
Y | daughter Hortense was married to Joseph the 
King of Holland, and the present Emperor of 

son by this marriage. Miss S—— qui ‘the lalead 
Martinique some time before her fread det de an 
was carrying her to France was attacked and taken by the 
Algerine corsairs, and the crew and passengers were male 
prisoners. But this corsair ship was in tum aftadbed ag 
pillaged by Turin pirates, and Miss S— was cearred by 
them to Constantinople, and offered for sale as a slave, Be 

rew a riot which has no | extraordinary beauty and accomplishments found her 4 

The style in which this | chaser in the Sultan himself, and she soon became the ehi 
orse defeated Ivan ‘and Scythian seemed to convince the | lady of the seraglio, and Sultaness of Turkey. Mabmoadl] 
was her son, and the present Sultan, Abdul Medd, i the 
groaned at | 0n of Mahmoud. Thus tlre two sovereigns Who now occupy 
so large a space in the world’s eye, are of America, 


creole girls, who were playmates in their youth, 
| remarkable for their bematy and excellent di ae 
| their varied and singular fortunes. Both Women, iz 
| the height of their power, remembered all the friends ¢ 
their youth, and provided munificently for theit well, 
| Many of the relatives of the Sultaness left the Ilmd 
| Martinique and settled at Constantinople, where ther a 
scendants still reside, and enjoy the favour of the Salk, 
Tbe Sultaness died in 1811, the Empress Josephineia 
= their = now rule over two wide and pal 
allies in one of the most momentous and sanguinary 
| gles in which Europe was ever involved. ned 


} 
INAUGURATION OF ST. GEORGE'S HALL, 
| LIVERPOOL. 


Tue ceremony of opening St. George’s Hall, at Liver- 
pool, was performed on Monday—without the 


i 





or Prince Albert. The Mayor was to be 
next best person to ‘preside, because of and 
his being the chairman of the Building Committee. 


The preparations in the hall were confined to the 
arrangements for the musical performances; andthe 
ceremonial was of the slightest. The Mayor ani 
Corporation, with a few local notabilities, marched 
in soon after eleven o’clock, the national anthem was 
sung, a prayer said by the Bishop of Chester, and 
then the Mayor declared the hall open in thei. 
lowing terms :— 

“In the name of the Mayor, Aldermen, ani 
Burgesses of this ancient and loyal town, 1 
this hall to be now opened. Hereafter 
meetings whatever convened by the Mayorwill te 
held here; and the hall will also be used for other 
public purposes sanctioned by the council of the 
borough.” 
| ‘The musical part of the affair then commenced, 
| and continued for a day or two; but they werend 
| by any means satisfactory in their carrying out, 
although the selection was good. 

There is no doubt that the long talked-ofinaugar- 
tion of this fine building was a failure, and reflects 
little credit on a large and wealthy town like Live 
pool. 





THE MORMONS. 

Tus sect has gained proselytes in Wales. 
number of persons in South Wales have ao 
others are still preparing to follow, for the 
monite settlements in North America. ‘These perm 
are principally from the counties of 
Glamorgan, and many have given up a comfortable 
home and subsistence, in order to seek paradis 
on the banks of the Salt Lake. <A v: 
of these deluded people has taken 
Wales, and, if anything, the movemer 
increase. The emigrants are principally a 
farmers, mechanics, iron-workers, colliers, 
here and there persons of a better class. 
their way to Liverpool, Bristol, or P 
thence start for New eee where they ascend 
river to their new sett nt. 

The domesticity at the capital of Mormonism doe 


i 
t 


not seem to be enticing. A recent visitor (a. 
Ferris) says:— st 
“ Polygamy is introducing a new style of # » 


F if 
Lake City. A man with half-a-dozen wives 
can, a long, low dwelling, having six entrances — 
outside; and when he takes in a new wife, if woe 
adds another apartment. The object is to keep@™ ™. 
and babes as much as possible apart, and 





terrible cat-fights which sometimes ooeur, 
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ae 
caps, and broken broom-| Strelitz. The pages of the Almanach de Gotha show how 
of Billings ete oon in parts of the city | universally the a ha influence is represented at the Sove- 
‘sticks. Some have sepa others have farm-houses; and | reign Courts and among the mediatized families of Ger- 
‘emote from each . separate, the husband dividing his| many. Where there are no intermarriages with the Imperial 
the wives are we | family, there are princes, dukes, and archdukes attached to 


the Muscovite army by military dignities and employments. 
It is startling to see how many chiefs of Rassian regiments, 
and colonels of Russian Dragoons and Uhlans there are 
among the haughty nobles who surround the German Sove- 
reigns.” 


) 


live ont half her days. In 
not been introduced, she — 
the subject which can scarcely 
There is a sad, com- 
obvious to the most ordinary ob- 
if there were no other evidence 
cases it is producing premature old 
y sunk into an early grave under 
affiiction. The man, from the 
mind to bring one or more con- 
becomes always neglectful of, and 
to his wife. In every instance where 
it has “totally destroyed all = of 
previously existing. e wife has no 
labour — beer 2 for the family, be- 
or more intruders who have a right to 
peits-of her exertions and the concubine, for 
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THE PEACE SOCIETY AND SOLDIERS’ 
BAGGAGE, 


A cast of conscience, in connexion with the war, 
has occurred at Bow-street: 

A distress warrant was issued to enforce payment of a 
fine of 40s. and can ~ “= Mr. E. Lucas, coal and 
flour-merchant, Millbank-street, Westminster. 

A few days ago Mr. —y } was ——- oo y 
Court, te answer the charge of having refused to sw 
waggon to convey a paption of the baggage of the first tee. 
lion of the Seots Fusilier Guards from _ Wellington - 

no interest and makes no effort. The| racks to one of the railway stations. Other tradesmen 

4 interfering with their comforts and pet obeyed the directions given to them, in her 
affections of her husband; they, on the other | Majesty's service, but the defendant, being a member of the 
wife and each other and the children of each | Society of Friends, and also a conscientious adberent to the 
hasband hates the wife on whose affections he | Peace Association, had resolutely refused to assist the mili- 
over whom he has tyrannised, and hates| tary authorities in any way whatever. Proceedings were 
whom he tires when a fresh one is intro- | taken against Mr. Lucas, and a summons having been served 

children hate each other as cordially as a| upon liim, the defendant attended in person, and ex , 
talstarved young wolves. Tt is hate, and strife,| his determination to persist in refusing to allow any of itis 
gretcbedness through the whole family circle. Heeate | men, horses, or carts, to be employed in a manner 80 — 
in deepest-mulignity, could not have devised a | to his views, or so repugnant to his conscience. _Mr. cas 
dicctual scheme to destroy the happiness of mankind. | stated that it was well known he had always hitherto done 
husband, under the double influence of domestic discord | 80, and he considered that he ought not to be applied to 
gross indulgence, loses his energy, becomes discouraged, | again. The magistrate intimated that the penalty for dis- 
sinks into the bloated, vulgar debauchee, and affords a| obeying orders of that kind was 5/., to which the defendant 
capital illustration of the truth that rep - that he - i tenga of it, *- a? ‘Tucan 

: Ahi . sus’ | thought fit to inflict the fine upon hin, he r. Lucas 

‘Geepeemnt vices are RpaMa Gio whips do, qreueyp wy should respectfully decline to pay it. He was then informed 
In many families where -_ —_— he "r — — that a aon warrant mnighs issue in default, and property 
‘wife is anxious to remove from oy ew © Soi ved of oe to the requisite value would be seized from his premises; 
ah her own account as to save her young daughters from | hut the defendandant gave lis worship to understand that 

Inmates of a priestly harem ; and, as she has it in the adoption of this course or any other was indifferent to 
ler power to obtain a divorce at any time, it may seem| jin and would not alter his resolution in the matter, 
airange that she should remain the inmate of such a domestic | Eventually the mitigated penalty of 2/. and costs was im- 
Bat a divorce would be of no practical benefit to her. | poco, and three days allowed for payment, at the expiration 
Serer gs eturat on overiand jo mee —_ of which, the money being still unpaid, the distress warrant 

an overland journey of over a 
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powerless to as directed to be issued. 
ae ees herself within the protection of a a a ee 


: The officers who executed the warrant reported, on their 

civilised she must, of course, remain, and seek return, that they found Mr. Lucas absent from his place of 

business. One of his clerks suggested that the officers might 

| help themselves to a sack of flour, but, seeing some loose 

| money in an open desk, they preferred to take the amount 

| they required, and accordingly did so, the clerk in attendance 

| declining either to sanction or to oppose their mode of satis- 
fying the claim of her Majesty. 


Bb 
precarious livelihood, under the discouraging pressure of 
torch vengeance.” 


THE CIRCULATION OF THE CZAR. 


Iris not surprising that Russian influence should be 

strong in'Germany. ‘The Imperial family has been 

most astidaoas in its intermarriages with the lesser 
Courts. 





LORD JOHN RUSSELL AND HIS VISIT TO 
BRISTOL. 


Tue invitation given to Lord John Russell to preside 
at the opening of the Bristol Athenzum is causing a 
. < we |“ difficulty.” The Conservatives are undecided as to 
asister of Alexander and of Niclolas, married, on. ae . a jee tl 
‘fist, a Prince of the Oldenburg family, and afterwards the the manoer in which they are to receive him. An 
no latemburg. She died three years after her second | OPS8" of that party is diffuse on the subject. It 
; but, though the royal widower afterwards married States:— 
a German Princess, the short residence of Catherine Paul- We are yet five weeks distant from Lord Jolin Russell’s 
oma at the Court of Stutgardt established there relations | visit to Bristol to open the Athenseum, yet we have begun a 
With Rassia which are now drawn so close as to need no ex- | fight about the little man, before we have seen the tip of his 
‘Ganeous strengthening. The eldest son of the King of War-| nose. If there was one occasion more than anotier upon 
tembarg, Prince Charles, heir to the throne, was married in | which it’behoved people to be careful not to create a differ- 
186 to the Grand Duchess Olga, daughter of the Czar | ence, it is his Lordship’s visit. The leader of the Whig 
Nicholas, and one of the King’s nieces, the Princess Char- | party, it was desirable so to shape his reception that it should 
éalled Helena Paulowna (for German princesses | fe the historian and imperial statesman, not the politician, 
jan marriqges change not only tleir names, | we were welcoming: and in this spirit a majority of the Con- 
teligion as well), is married to the Grand Duke | servative Town Couneil undertook, we confess, the somewhat 
, fourth son of the Emperor Paul. Prince Frederick, | delicate task of entertaining him at a banquet, without any 
wn-in-law of the King, is a colonel of Russian Uhlans; | compromise or concession of opinion on their part. A con- 
the King’s cousins, Prince Engene, is a general of | temporary now protests against this limited mode of receiv- 
inthe service of the Czar; and one of his uncles, | ing the President of her Majesty's Council, and we have 
A , was a Russian general-in-chief, and at | before us several letters insisting upon a general city jollifica- 
of the direction, of roads. The two sons of this | tion, with, we suppose, triumphal arches, banners, &c. The 
Alexander have both been major generals in the Rus. | question, then, naturally resolves itself into this: are we 
Electoral Hesse and Grand Ducal Hesse are no | going to receive his Lordship as a great Whig leader, as the 
allied with the Imperial family of Russia than is representative of a party, or—what we think he would con- 
_ In Grand Ducal Hesse Princess Mary, the | ceive a much greater compliment, taken in connection with 
the Grand Duke Louis IL/., is married to | the occasion—as the accomplished man and friend of letters, 
Duke of Russia, Alexander Nicolae. 
a t, Prince Alexander, is a major- 
in the service of Russia, and head of the Russian 


of Borissoglebski, In Electoral Hesse Prince 
4% cousin of the Grand Duke, is married to the 


: 


“The Emperor Alexander married a Princess of Baden, 
and the Nicholas married the daugliter of Frederic 
» the sister of the reigning King. Catherine 
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vant of the 

So far as the suggestions go against his Inangural Address 
being delivered in the limited theatre of the Atheneum, they 
are worth consideration. Bat one of our its is 


let 


Alexandra, daughter of the Emperor Nicho- | quite jealous of the Mayor and Corporation having his Lord- 
& Heis the colonel o the Russian reghusost of Maria- chip all to themselves, and proposes that a public meeting be 
el ee of his uneles, Prince Emile, is colonel of the | held to consider the best way of testifying their regard for 
he of the of Khasan. Prince Ernest, one of | the noble Lord; while another _ the following pungent 
phe panes of Hesse Philippsthal-Barchfeld, is a | programme of the day’s proceedings :— . 

of cavalry in the Russian service. In the} ‘First he is to be rammed, crammed, and jammed into one 


Warsaw the reigning duke, Adolph, is married to 
a daughter of the Grand Duke 

¢ and niece of the Czar. In Oldenburg Prince Pierre, 
the Cear's sister Catherine Paulowna, by her first 

¢ with the uncle of the reigning Grand Duke of Old- 
det SY oy of infantry in the Russian army, Presi- 
te with then te, Director of ‘ Affairs Civil and Ecclesias- 
the title of an ‘ Imperial Highness” by virtue of a 


of the rooms of the Athenzeum to meet the members, although 
it is putent to all that they have not an apartment capable of 
containing half of them, When he has managed to make his 
speech in a stifling atmosphere, and, being a weakly man, 
will be no doabt considerably exhausted, he is to be smug: 
gled off in the Mayor's state carriage to have something to 
eat—a bit of fat turtle, and otler delicacies—and to have the 
great pleasure of sitting down and enjoying the society of the 


- , the Grand Duke Constantine Nico- | Corporation of Bristol, who are to have the sole pleasure of 
is matried ‘to the Princess Alexandra, now the | his society, on condition of their handing out 5/. each, for 
Duchess Josefowna, a daughter of the Duke of Saxe 


which they are to be allowed to bring a lady, who in the 
course of the evening is to have the great privilege of enjoy- 
ing a warm ice and a bit of plum cake.” 





ied and the grand-daughter of the Grand Duke 
Nochaed Russia is married to the Duke of Mechlenburg- 








PUBLIC HEALTH.—THE CHOLERA. 
Tur Mortality from Cholera has materially decreased 
in the last week ; nevertheless the Board of Health 
is active. “oe 

The Medical Council has commenced its operations — 
and has issued the following 
“The Medical Council of the Board of Health, 


— 


having been requested by the President to 

any formula that the Board might make for 
use in cases of the 
arrival of aid, the resolution was 


to: 

“That the Medical Cowneil think it, as a rule, dan- 
gerous for non-medical persons to resort to the use 
of drugs without medical advice, and es 
deprecate the extensive use of opiates, on the one 
hand, and, on the other hand, aperients, such as castor 
oil and salts. 

“The Medical Council, moreover deem it dm- 
possible oa! prescribe a —— which would be 
appropriately or even safely taken by all persons 
suffering from diarrlicea. 

“They are of opinion that the paper called ‘ Pre- 
eautions against Cholera,’ contains instructions for 
all the measures which the public unadvised should 
adopt. But they suggest that the heads of families 
should consult their wsual medical attendants as to 
the measures to be taken in eases of emergency, and 
that the medical officers appoiated by Boards ot 
Guardians, and other parish authorities, should take 
care to give the same information to persons of the 
poorer classes.” 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST OHOLERA. 

1. Apply for medicine immediately te stop looseness ot 
the bowels or it may bring on Cholera. 

2. Do not take any strong opening medicine withont 
medical advice. 

3. Beware of drink, for excess in beer, wine, or spirits, is 
likely to be followed by Cholera. 

4. Drink no water which has not been boiled, arid avoid 
that which is not quite clear and well-tasted. 

5. Avoid eating meat that is tainted, decayed or unripe 
fruit, and stale fish or raw vegetables ; cooked vegetables, or 





the — and, if you will have it, a high ser- | po, 


ripe and cooked fruit in moderation, are a necessary part ot 
diet at all times. 

6. Avoid fasting too long. Be moderate at meals. 

7. Avoid great fatigue, and getting heated and then 
chilled. 

8. Avoid getting wet, or remaining in wet cloths. 

9. Keep yourself clean, and your body and feet as dry and 
aS warm as your means and ocenpetion will permit. 

10. Keep your rooms well cleaned and lime-washed, 
remove all dirt and impurities immediately. 

11, Keep your windows open as much as possible, to admit 
fresh air, and if necessary, use chioride of lime or zine te 
remove any offensive sinells, 

12. If there are any dust or dirt heaps, foul drains, bad 
smells, or other nuisances in the house or neighbourhood, 
make complaint withoat delily to the local authorities having 
legal power to remove them; or, if there be no such autho- 
rites, or you do not know who they are, complain to the 
Board of Guardians. 








In the seven days extending from the third to the ninth 
of September the deaths of 3,413 persons were recorded; 
and 2,050 of the number were caused by cholera; which 
had, in partial eruptions, all over London, destroyed in nine 
weeks 5, 26, 183, 399, 644, 729, 847, 1,287, 2.050, or in 


the segregate, 6,120 lives. 

The outbreak began later than the corresponding outbreak 
of 1849, which, by the same date, had in 16 weeks been fatal 
to 10,143 persons. 

Will the epidemic pursue its ravages? will it observe its 
own times, disregard the seasons, and exact its full tale of 
victims? Sach were the questions that were asked—with 
no little anxiety—by those who watched over the public 
health during the last week; and the answer, notwithstand- 
ing the losses that are recorded, is on the whole et 

The deaths from all causes have fallen from 3,413 
2,836 in the week. 

The deaths from cholera, instead of 2,050, are 1,549, or 
501 less than the deaths from the same cause in the _ 
ceding week. The total deaths in the t eruption have 
been 7,669; in the eruption of 1849 the deaths by cholera 
up to the same date, within one day, were 11,825. In both 
of the eruptions the mortality was highest on nearly the 
same day of September; its decline commenced in the cor- 

ding week ; and we may now sanguinely that it 
will descend as rapidly as it did in the autumn of 1849. 

But no exertion should be spared to save the thousands 
whose lives are still threatened ; and the dread lesson, before 
regarded so little, should mever be forgotten—that men can 
no longer drink polluted water, breathe impure air, neglect 
sanitary measutes year after yeat with impunity. 


The Cholera has reappeared in Millbank Prison 
among the few prisoners who still remained there. 
Two cases have terminated fatally. 








The epidemic has appeared at Salisbury. 


At Belfast and Lisburn it has not yet abated— 
while in Dublin several new cases have oce 


It has broken out in Madrid, and it was said that 
General O’Donnell had had an attack, but recovered. 


At Barbadoes the disease was on the pe bg 
it had broken out in Grenada, St. Lucia, St. 











Vincent. 
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The uest on Miss Anne Colyer, of Fulham, 
which place last week, and was for 
an analysis of the stomach, has been renewed. She 
had been taking “Waterton’s Cholera Specifics,” 
which appear to contain “a large quantity of am- 
monia, so strong as to destroy the cork in the phial 
of the bottle.” The medical evidence went to show 
that poisoning by ammonia was rare, but when it 
did take place the appearance of the stomach was 
similar to that of the deceased, in whose stomach 
traces of ammonia had been found; and had she re- 
covered from the Cholera, it would have been neces- 
sary to treat her for poisoning by ammonia. 

The verdict was: “Died from Cholera, death 
having been accelerated by the use of Waterton’s 
medicine.” 





The medical men of Hull have published a denial 
to a statement “ that Cholera had broken out in that 
town.” 


The Rev. Mr. Moule, of Fordington, Dorsetshire, 
has written to Prince Albert, as guardian of the 
estates of the Duchy of Cornwall, pointing out tle 
coincidence of the appearance of Cholera in Dor- 
chester with the transfer of the rs from Mill- 
bank Prison to that place. He shows that there is 
a district of the town peculiarly liable to infection, 
and expresses his belief that Cholera has been 
caused by the wishing of the convicts’ clothes in 
this district. 4 





The use of castor oil in Cholera has attracted the 
notice of the Medical Council of the Board of Health. 
They have investigated the cases treated with this 
medicine. The result is not satisfactory. <A state- 
ment of the cases is published, and it appears that 
in 89 cases of Cholera treated by 14 different practi- 
tioners with castor oil, on the plan recommended by 
Dr. Johnson, 68 were fatal, recovery having occurred 
only in 15 cases, while the six remaining cases are 
still under treatment. 





THE WAR-MEETING AT NEWCASTLE. 
LORD CLANRICARDE AND LORD LYNDHURST. 


Ar the public meeting held at Newcastle a week or 
two ago, on the subject of the war, among other re- 
solutions adopted was one expressive of gratitude 
and respect from the meeting for the able exposition, 
in the House of Lords, by Lords Lyndhurst and 
Clanricarde, of the perfidy and ambition of Russia, 
and of the necessity of effectually curbing her power. 
The resolution has been duly forwarded to their 
lordships by the chairman, and these replies have 
been received. 

Lord Clanricarde says, after acknowledging the 
compliment :— 

“T have no doubt that hostilities might have been avoided 
with honour and advantage, and the designs of Russia been 
checked by timely decision; but now, in the conduct and the 
issue of the war are involved the best interests of England, 
as well as of the Continent, of commerce, and civilisation, 
and of freedom. 

“The meeting at Newcastle, and the forcible speeches 
there delivered, cannot fail to have a salutary and important 
effect, and to give energy and influence to sentiments which 
I believe are generally entertained by the British people.” 

Lord Lyndhurst confines himseif to the personal 
compliment, saying:— 

“Tt is a great satisfaction to me to find that my public 
conduct on this interesting and important subject has met 
with the approbation of so numerous and enlightened a por- 
tion of my fellow-subjects. 

“T beg to express through you the grateful sense I enter- 
tain for this distinguished mark of their favour. Pray 
accept my best thanks for the courtesy of your communica- 
tion. 





OFFICER AND GENTLEMAN. 


Tue Indian navy has contributed to the interesting 
class of cases which are rapidly dissociating the twin 
designation of officer and gentleman. A trial has 
taken plaee in the Bombay Supreme Court, in which 
Captain S. B. Haines, of the Indian navy, was the 
defendant, on a charge of embezzlement. The pri- 
soner is a captain in the Indian navy, and was em- 
ployed as — agent at Aden. He had a 
treasury under his charge, containing public money 
for public disbursements. It was supplied by con- 
signments of bullion from Bombay, by bills drawn 
by him at Aden and money received there, from 
the revenue arising from the Post-office, Cus- 
toms, Pilotage, &c. ciencies to a large amount 
were —— proved to exist, and it was also 
shown that large sums of the public money had been 
placed in the hands of a Bombay firm by Captain 
Haines, and mixed up with his private account; and 
that the deficiency had never been made good. 

The question left to the jury was whether the 
prisoner had fraudulently misapplied the government 
funds entrusted *to his care. They seemed to think 
that that term was not applicable to the case, and 


the 
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| CAVE CANEM. 


Tue English in Paris are good enough occasionally 

to offer pleasant matter for the Tribunals.—'The fol- 
' lowing story is tuld by the Paris Correspondent of a 
| daily paper :— 
“You may remember recording some time since a strange 
| trial which took place here. A certain Mr. Lousada laid 
| wait with his valet, and threw some vitriol in the face of a 

Mr. Wheble, who it appeared, had had des relations with 
Mrs. Lousada. Mr. Wheble appeared again yesterday in 
Court as a defendant, not as a plaintiff, in an affair which 
grew out of the other. Mrs. Lousada’s aunt had borrowed 
150 francs from Mr. Wheble, depositing a small King Charles 
spaniel with him as asecurity forthe money. Probably this 
is the first instance in the annals of pawnbroking of the 
canine species being utilised for this purpose. The pledged 
dog soon afterwards was bestowed by Mr. Wheble as a pledge 
of affection on his mistress, a Madame Garcia, and the other 
day Madame Sagnier went to pay back the 150 francs, and 
demanded restitution of the dog, but Mr. Wheble, who does 
not appear to have had much experience in the pawnbroker- 
ing buisness, or to be aware of its responsibilities, refused to 
give it up, saying that he had given it to a lady, and that he 
could not take it back from her, They insisted, but findiag 
him age x in his refusal, they applied to the Com- 
missary of Police. That functionary, however, could do 
nothing, and they had accordingly been obliged to bring their 
action. They demanded that Me. Wheble should be con- 
demned to heavy damages, otherwise he would keep the dog 
—which was worth 600 frances at the very least. That sum, 
indeed, they added, he had offered, but they had refused it. 
Mr. Wheble opposed the action, on the ground that he had 
purchased the dog, and he ridiculed the idea of a man in his 
oe lending so small a sum on such security. The dog, 
1¢ said, had been offered him by the plaintiffs for 200fr. and 
he had got it by bargaining at 150fr. He complained of 
their ingratitude to him, and produced a letter written by 
M. Sagnier in 1852, expressing gratitude for past services, 
and asking for a loan of 200fr. He also said that they had 
merely brouglit the action as a means of creating scandal to 
avenge Mme. de Lousada, their niece, and her mother, 
Mme. de Vaisore. After patiently weighing all the facts of 
the case, the tribunal condemned Mr. Wheble to give up the 
dog within thrce ~— on receiving payment of the 150fr., and 
in case of his neglecting to do su to pay fr. every day's 
delay for a month—after which the tribunal, if the animal 
be not given up, will again decide what is to be done. It 
also condemned Mr. Wheble to pay the costs.” 





RUSSIA PAINTED BY A RUSSIAN. 


A Resiwent at Berlin has received a suggestive 
letter from a member of the upper classes of Russia, 
living in the interior. The feelings it expresses are 
not consolatory as regards the prospects of the Czar. 
The general opinion in the part of Russia in which 
the writer lives is that, as things stand, she can only 
be saved by the German Powers. ‘The policy of the 
Western Powers on attacking Russia from the 
Asiatic side, and occupying Sebastopol and Odessa, 
is felt to be wise. 
“ It is true,” he says, “that it is no easy matter to get 
possession of these towns; the enemies of Russia know that 
very well, and this is the reason of their slow and cautious 
approach to this coast; but they hope by a careful organisa- 
tion of their attack unfailingly to attain their aim. At all 
events, the struggle there will be a bloody one. Russia, 
with a presentiment that that is the quarter from which the 
danger would come, has already stationed two corps d’armée 
there under Generals Bebutoff and Andronikeff. A third corps 
d@armée is already on the march thither from the interior, 
and will serve as reserve, The town of Anapa is being 
fortified in all haste, and in its vicinity a body of 20,000 
picked Russian troops is lying. The entire force of the troops 
collected together there (apparently meaning in the Crimea 
and the coasts of the neighbouring continent) amount to about 
100,000 men. The shock will thus be a fearful one. Should 
the Russians be beaten, as is to be feared (seeing that the 
superiority is so great on the side of the enemy, and the 
Russian army, though it has very brave, has at the same 
time but few intelligent generals), the hostile forces would 
stream over the most beautiful and most fertile portions of 
the Russian empire. Those tracts of country compose the 
Russian Italy, which is very little known abroad, and the 
maintenance of a numerous army is an easy affair, as, in 
addition to the most beautiful products of the soil, such as 
wheat, maize, rye, &c., there is also forage in plenty for the 
cavalry. Everything of this kind is in such quantities there 
that grain has hardly any money value—for instance, wheat 
costs 1s. 6d, English per bushel; hay, straw, &c., has no 
value at all. Horned cattle are in such abundance there 
that the a beef must be given to the poor, and often 
even to the dogs, simply from the inability of the population 
to consume it. The tallow alone of these immense herds is 
used for export to foreign countries.” 


The winter, though long, is not severe, and cannot 
be reckoned for effects like those of 1812, and a 
“hostile army could support itself there comfortably 
for years.” 

“The point which the Western Powers have selected for 
their attack is, therefore, well and wisely chosen—that is 
the most vulnerable point of the empire. If the German 
Powers continue to observe the same inaction—if they let the 
attack of the English and French be quietly organised—if 
they wait for the collision then actually to take place—there 
can be very little doubt us to the future of Russia. It is 
true Russia lias a great ariny on foot, but she is, neverthe- 
less, not able to conceptrate more than from 200,000 to 
300,000 men on one point. Its geographical position, the 
nature of tle locality, the administration of the commissariat, 
present political relations in general, involve this de- 





acquitted the prisoner. 


plorable state of things. Ifa hostile invasion of the southern 


<TD sas 


provinces of Russia fiaally is not 
this empire is as good ~~ deprived of its vies atin 
Russia must surrender at discretion to hee enema #¥ 
+. + Will, I trust, forward to Berlin this matiee Yo 
flection, so that help may be sexit us from Prussia for ny. 
as possible. Conferences and protocols, pacific peal! 
diplomatic concoctions are no good here; th a 
the enemy time to make his attack good.’ There is Procan 
_~ ee OP Pi i that aly 
russia should imr te: 

yo Sey — on towards the © 0000 men ‘0 Roda, 
collision. Two months later, and il 
internal organisation of ho Denton ti be too lat 
nature that, when it is once beaten, 
speedily re-organised.” 

He makes light of the Russian soldj 
officers; andastothe generals, they “are fare 
to the catastrophe in which they are noy inven 
and as to a commander-in-chief, there is none _ 
for Paskiewitsch is only an antiquated aed al, 
a personage of past history; and 
I have met in Warsaw, is, it is true, a highiy sae 
cated man, well read in the literature of all countries: 
but at pe = a mer ng| used-up Man, With. 
out a spark of military fire in his e general 
only for parade.” 7 “s 8 

The writer regrets the number of Poles in the 
Russian army, who are sure, he says, to take the firs 
opportunity of fraternising with their countrymen jn 
the French and Turkish armies. He also treats gs 
delusion the notion that the Turkish soldiers are : 
longer “barbarian boobies”—and regrets its beng 
so prevalent among Russian officers, 

Altogether, the view he takes of the affairs of his 
country is gloomy enough. 


: 
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OUR CIVILISATION. 

Mrs. Saunvers is the: wife of a butcher at Barn. 
staple. She was accused by her husband of having 
been drinking. She replied, “ If you say that again, 
I'll stab you.” Further altercation ensuing, she 
carried out her dreadful threat by plunging the knife 
she held in her hand into his side, just below the left 
arm, on which he exclaimed, “Now you have done 
it; come and pull it out, for I can’t.” The 
nate man then staggered across the street, bleeding 
profusely, when he said, “ Help me for I'ma 
dead man! My wife has done it; but'T provoked 
her, and I forgive her.” There is very little hope of 
his life. 
The great “‘ Newman-street” prosecution has ended 
in nothing. Perhaps “high influences” have been 
effectually at work to stifle inquiry. Money was 
evidently not wanting when bail suffer recognisances 
to be quietly estreated. The story is this:— 
“At the Central Criminal Court, Germain Marmayssé 
was called upon to surrender and take his trial for misde- 

r. The defendant was committed by the Lord Chief 
Baron, at the last assizes of Maidstone, in consequence of liis 
admitting, upon his being examined as a witness, that he 
was the keeper of a notorious brothel in Newman-street. 
An action was brought against him by a French prostitute, 
to recover a sum of money to which she alleged herself to 
be entitled, as the wages of her filthy occupation, and the 
defendant was called to contradict her testimony ; and upon 
his making the admission that he was the keeper of the 
house in question, the Lord Chief Baron committed him to 
take his trial for the offence of keeping a disorderly house, 
The defendant did not surrender. Mr. Bodkin, who appeared 
for the prosecution, said that the defendant ought to bave 
appeared at the last session, and it was pretty well known 
that he did not intend to come forward and take his trial, 
and that he had, in, fact, left this country. The recorder 
ordered the recognisances of the defendant, and also those of 
his sureties, to be estreated.” 


At the Guildhall Police Court, William Scully, 
“an athletic young fellow,” was committed for 4 
month for an assault on a policeman. He threatesed 
to “do for the policeman,” and was ordered to find 
sureties to keep the peace. He left the dock, and ia 
a few minutes after the door of the gaolers room 
was burst open, and the policeman rushed in with 
the prisoner clinging round his neck, and furiously 
attacking him. He took a dozen policemen to over 
power and handcuff him, and was remanded, in ordet 
that his new offence might be considered. 


At Preston, Thomas Halden was charged = 
bigamy, having married one wife in 1846, dese 
and married a second, The second wife was 

to attend before the magistrates to give evidence 08 
the second hearing, because in the interval, betwee 
that and the first occasion, she had been confined 
with twins, 


At Bury, a labouring man named Bradsley be- 
lieved his wife to be faithless with one Fletcher, 
whereupon he sold her to her paramour for a suve- 
reign, who took the woman home. All the indi 
were driven out of the neighbourhood by the ind'g- 
nation of the people. 
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days ago with 400/. trust-money, belonging to 
wife of another person. 
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ted to add herself to her 400l., 
robber to Australia. 
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THE WAR—TO THE MINISTRY, 


THERE are to be further demonstrations against the 
Ministry and their conduct of the war, besides the 
meeting at Newcastle. A requisition has been pre- 
sented to the Mayor of Sheffield, desiring him to call 
a public meeting for the “ purpose of considering the 
propriety of sending an address to her Majesty ex- 
pressive of a want of confidence in the present 
Ministry and their mode of dealing with the war.” 
The meeting is to be held on Monday evening, and 
the resolutions and addresses are to be of a very 


fo Ment off with the 
gamh Smith, of Vincent-street Shoreditch, had 
eS her husband, in the oe of 

t up a sh inted knife and flung 

which she ane ited him, but the knife struck into 
ita igh of her child, five years old, who was lying 
oie at hand. The boy’s life is in danger, 
ad ees a girl of eighteen, but of aban- 
was on her way from Newport to Car- 


% 








poor tog Before she reached her destination a | ¥’8°FOUs character. 
uffian made proposals to her of an improper charac- 
which she rejected. He attacked her in the most 
igo manner, knocked her down with his fists, MISCELLANEOUS. 
and then kicked her, leaving her drenched in blood | G.ascow anp Arcuirecrure.—An Architectural Ex- 
wi apparently oy She remains in a precarious hibition will shortly be opened in Glasgow. The principal 
as not been found. object aimed at is the improvement of the tastes of the 


man 
The | citizens by bringing under their notice the productions of 
SER OTE | artists and manufacturers of difierent countries, and the 
priest, the Rev. Mr. Singleton, haz | illustration of the progress and improvement in art-manu- 


wa to meet and rebut a serious charge at Stockton. | facture which has taken place of late years. It is intended 


; 





Ml daughter of a clergyman of the | to illustrate these by exhibiting the past and present state 
Miss a Jones, ithe family, “en a + he | of home and foreign quh-cochdietupe hey wenn af pictu 
Chureh in several families as a governess, | drawings, sculpture, photographs, casts and models, an 
Catholic, took her abode in Mer. Hinclet :’ | specimens of articles of house decoration in furniture or 
and finally = A h § a . 4 hat .~ Con S| otherwise. The architects of the city and their friends have 
jouse. On her oath, she deposed that he had cri- shown their sincerity in the prosecution of this most laudable 
minal intercourse with her on several occasions, told | object by purchasing and fitting up at their own cost a 


she would have a child, and insinuated an at-| commodious building in Bath-street, for the purpose of the 
at causing abortion. She had a child, and | exhibition. Members of the committee are at present on 
to affiliate it on Mr. Singleton, Evidence | the Continent selecting works of art and architectural 
her case was produced, showing that her | Tee B B The bell which the Deke of 
air was not corr ne Beprorp Bevi.—The whic’ e Duke 
ee, gon ce Correct, hat de hed | . atcod, end of the Rasell oully, hestavell on the Cheweh 
offered to compro! su money, and that | ee ? : 
not a very immaculate person in her general of Rosel, in the canton de Tilly-sur-Seulles, has been landed 
she was Th was diemicsed. and a t Caen, and is at this moment at Mr. Barrow’s the English 
einst Mi J ismissed, and proceedings | Consul, whence it is to be shortly] transferred to Rosel. 
threatened against Miss Jones. | The church of this commune was built by the family of 
| Lord John Russell. 

Ramway Carrran axyp Loays.—From a parliamentary 
aper recently printed it appears that the total capital and 
oans which the various railway companies of the United 

Kingdom were authorised by Acts of Parliament to raise up 
to the 3lst of December last, amounted to no less a sum 
than 366,769,732/ 15s. Of this 274,369,9827 17s. 4d. was 
by capital, and 92,399,799 17s. 8d. by loan. The total 
amount actually raised by the various companies up to the 
3ist of December last was 273,324,5167 6s. 9d., of which 
65,072,958/ 12s. 11d. was by loan, and 208,251,557/ 18s. 10d. 
by share capital. Of this last, 164,724,177/ 18s. 10d. neither 
| received, nor was entitled to receive, preferential dividend or 
interest. ‘The railway companies still retained power at the 
end of 1853 to raise 91,289,840] 17s., either by existing or 
new shares, or by loans. The total length of railway open 
for traffic at the end of 1853 was 7686 miles 454 chains, of 
which 5987 miles 22} chains were as double lines, and 1699 
miles 224 chains as single lines; 883 miles 60 o— were 
worn, in course of construction at that time, and 4079 miles 493 
Pepe ral he had not the means of paying the fine | chains had been authorised, but had not been commenced. 
(191) : . '| CuLrivation oF FLaAx.—At a recent meeting of the 
| Leeds and Yorkshire Flax Society, Mr. Eddison (the secre- 
tary) said he had heard from many persons that they had 
| been able to cultivate fax with astonishing success, and he 
| thought this subject ought to meet with attention and 
| consideration from all farmers. Mr. Wilkinson, flax spinner, 
| mentioned two or three instances which had come under his 
| notice of a most splendid crop of wheat after a crop of 
Tar mortality j x | flax, and his opinion that the best crops of wheat could be 
: ality in the army of the East continued up to the | obtained where flax had been sown the year befure was 
time of the embarkation from Varna. Among the most | corroborated by one or two other gentlemen. 
teent deaths reported is that of Colonel Boyle, of the| ABANDONMENT OF THE Entcsson CaLoric PRroJEct. 
Guards, and M.P. for Frome. He was a well known member | — Lhe caloric engine invented by Captain Ericsson bas been 


. : | finally abandoned, and is to be taken out of the ship bearing 
the House of Commons, being a constant attendant, and | j,;, name, steam boilers being substituted. From the be- 


mas always moving about. His smail, neat figure, in a re- | ginning this result has been foreseen by practical and scien- 
Pg Spruce dress, was to be seen flitting in and out of | tific men, notwithstanding the alleged complete success of 
, and loitering about the lobby during the greater | the experiment.—North American, : oe 
part of the time the House was sitting, and he always pre- | PRIESTS AXD pan ere wy Bristol ra ~—- 
seated an appearance of great energy and activity. He was | nantly este — Pe tener mag (fpr ese cms, ome any, FP ge 
3 & B) ) | was walking along the private road leading by the side of 
sppointed Secretary to the Master-General of the Ordnance ; | Redland-court to Redland-green and Chapel, when he saw 
after resigning the secretaryship of the Order of St. Patrick, | before him a man with a long black coat reading out of a 
‘Thich appointment was, in 1852, held by an elective com- | book to some nursery-maids and children. As the gentlemen 
fittee, to have voided his seat for Tecan, Tie 2 aiken | drew near the man closed the book and walked away rapidly. 
ont with the & , f ot 8° | This excited their suspicion, and when they overtook the 
rst part of the army of the East; but joined | young women, they inquired who he was? upon which a 

som after the recent brevet had caused several officers of his | nan, who was working close by, answered that he believed 
‘*gimeat to come home on promotion. He sank under a he was a ps and that he was in the habit of frequenting 
Severe fever at Varna, and was buried in the sea | those roads and the green, and ‘reading Catholic books’ to 
; : ! such of the nurséry-maids and children that he met. This 
further inflamed the curiosity of the gentlemen, so thi 
started at a quick pace after him; but his reverence, if such 
he were, gave them a specimen of what Laurie Todd calls 
‘mighty tall walking,’ and was soon out of sight.” 
Deatu or A Scorrisn Porr.—We are informed by a 
Scotch paper “of the death of old Walter Watson, the poet 
of Kirkintilloch. He died on the 13:h inst., in the 75th year 
of his age. About the beginning of the present century, he 
appeared before the public as a poet, in the songs ‘ Jockie’s 
Far Awa’, ‘ Sae Will we Yet,” and others, which have since 
| then acquired great popularity. Walter was an humble 
| weaver to trade. In the earlier part of his life he served for 
three years in the Scots Greys. Independent of his merit as 
one of the best of our minor Scottish poets, he was a good 
and worthy man, revered and beloved by almost all who 
knew him.” 
A Rawway Tunyen Farts ry. —On —_—- a 

: : . Railway, on ‘Tuesday, a train was passing through a tunne 
a iin oon =m by refusing to grant | 4+ Bressbape, abouh eoven miles from Leeds, @rrying between 
the ground th < t, of the Adelphi Theatre, ON | 200 and 800 passengers. One side of the tunnel fell in, 
at she had let the theatre for a series | severed the train in two, and buried two of the carriages. 


i 





THE OATH SCRUPLE. 
fir the Middlesex Sessions the names of the jurors 
fined for non-attendance at the previous Session were 
called over—one of them stepped forward and was 
aboutto make a statement to induce the Court to 
spare the fine, when he was requested to take the 
cath, 


He said he objected to do so on consciencious grounds, 
telieving that it was prohibited by the word of God. In 
answer tothe Court, he said he was neither a Quaker, a 
Moravian, nor a Separatist. 

The Assistant-Judge said there was a new act on the | 

ject of oaths, but it could not be applied to this case, as | 
it did not come into operation until the 24th of October. 
Hecould not legally hear what the juryman had to say | 
anless he took the oath. Therefore he must take his choice, 


The Assistant-Judge said he could not help him unless he 
wras sworn, 


The juryman then left the Court. 





DEATH OF COLONEL BOYLE, M.P. 





THE BIBLE IN A THEATRE. 


Taga has been a warm dispute in the Town Council 
of Sheffield about the te, 0 of the theatre. 
Proprietor let the house some time ago to a 
- on the divine authority of the Bible. When 
Fenewal of the license was applied for there was a 
on the part of the magistrates, on the ground 
letting of the theatre for such lectures was 
ated to “ injure the morals of the youths of the 
town,” and the application wa: adjourned for a fort- 
ut. A liberal member of the council made a 
motion expressive of the regret of that body at ob- 
‘rving that the borough bench of magistrates had 
clempted to put a stop to the free expression of 
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reapers. The guard was injured, but with the exception ot 
- lady, who had her leg broken, no one was seriously 
urt 


Tue Caraport Casr.—The indictment of the carpenter 
Lane Theatre for perjury, in an affidavit under 
adame Caradori was arrested, has been tried, and 
ended in the acquittal of the aceused, who trusted to his 


attorney, and swore whatever he told him. 


Tue Eart or Exvcix.—One of the “ Garters” now 
vacant is to be bestowed on the Earl of Elgin. As Sir 
Edmund Head has been gazetted Governor-General of 
Canada, Lord Elgin has probably some more substantia! 
recompense in view than the “ Garter.” 

Revorm in Turkey.—The Turkish Government has 
promulgated a haiti scheriff, branding with reprébation the 
corruption of certain functionaries, and ordering a better 
execution = = laws. ‘The execution of the tanzimat is 
placed w surveillance of a special council, composed 
of five Mussulmans, four Greek ond Armenian Schiometien 
three Catholics, and one Jew. 
A Lorp anp A Newsparer.—The printing press and 
types of the Dundalk Democrat, together with sundry other 
goods and chattels of the proprietor, have Leen seized at the 
suit of Lord Clermont for the sum of 3307, the amount of 
the verdict obtained by his lordship, and of the bill of costs 
in the late action for libel against that j 

TRIALS wiTHouT A JuRY.—A new feature in the law 
with respect to trials will commence from and after the 24th 
October, when the Common Law Procedure Act will come 
into operation. It is provided that a ju y consent may 
try questions of fact without a j ype ed the court, upon 
« rule to show cause, or a judge think fit to allow such 
trial, and the verdict of the judge is to be of the same effect 
as the verdict of a jury, save that it shall not be questioned 
upon the ground of being against the weight of evidence, and 
the ings upon aa after such trial, as to the power of 
the court or judge, the evidence and ot ise, s be the 
same as in the case of trial! by jury. Counsel on each side 
are also to have a speech more apiece. The evidence is to 
be summed up on both sides. 

An Honourab_e Sroxer.—The Hon. E. G. Petre is 
weet the locomotive superintendent of the North British 

way. 
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Leaper Orrice, Saturday, Sept. 23. 


THE EXPEDITION TO THE CRIMEA. 
Constantinople, Sept. 15. 

By an English boat arrived from the Crimea Lord 

Raglan writes, on the 12th, that the coast was not 

seriously defended, and that he had faith in the 

success of the debarkation. 

The weather was fine and favourable. 

All the vessels had arrived without accident. 

The captain added that he had set off on the 13th, 

that on the evening of the same day three regiments 

had disembarked and taken possession of Eupatoria 

without a blow being struck, and that the landing of 

the entire army ought to have taken place on the 

next day, about twenty miles to the south of that 

town, 

The weather here is magnificent. 





Vienna, Friday, Sept. 22. 

From Russian sources it has been learned that the 
Russians did not oppose the landing of the English 
and French troops, because their entire force in the 
Crimea numbers only 38,000 men, besides the gar- 
rison of Sebastopol, 12,000 strong—viz., 8000 cavalry 
between Eupatoria and Simferopol, and on the 
heights from St. Crimea to Sebastopo] 30,000 men 
and 48 guns. 

The Russians will defend their heights to the utter- 
most. 





THE BALTIC, 
Dantzic, Thursday, Sept. 21. 
The Bulldog has arrived, having left the fleet at 
Ledsund on the 19th. The French fleet had left. 
The Austerlitz got on the Stockholm rocks on the 
20th, but was got off with the loss of her guns. 





THE PRINCIPALITIES. 

Vienna, Friday, Sept. 22. 
The Austrian Government sent a despatch yester- 
day to Baron Hess, ordering him to concede the 
occupation of Galatz and Ibraila to the Turks, if 
Omer Pacha desired it. Thus all differences are 

handsomely settled. 
Jassy, Sept. 18. 


Frince Gortschakoff left on the 16th for Skulani. 
Jassy is completely evacuated. ‘The bridge over the 





of lectures on the divine authority of the Lible. Tho , The ongine, with part of the carriages, got through, and ran 
was, however, lost by 23 to 4, | tack, when it came in contact with a track tull of Irish 


Pruth ig to be removed to-morrow, 
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men detect that great fact, and are grateful 
to us; consequently, wait quietly until, Se- 
bastopol being taken, they are placed in a 
position to intimate to us that peace is now 
possible—for that ¢hey are satisfied. They are 
reproached for having said that they see no 
casus belli at present; what they meant was 
casus pacis. 








While Turkey was yet strong, ‘ 
the first great Russian Emperor in the 
but, alas, did not know how to make the 
use of her advantage. The mad wan: 
King of Sweden, who did not know when 
fight and when to abstain, gave the Ronan 
the first lessons in the art of war. Scotch, 


men taught them the rudiments of naval 


j 





Public Affairs. 





There 18 nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
and convulsive, as the straip 


nothing so unnatural 
to Sone thine fixed when all the worldis by the v 


law of 1ts creation in eternal progress.—DR. ARNOLD. 





AFTER SEBASTOPOL—WHAT? 


Ir is only justice to the armies of England, 
France, and Turkey, to assume that by this 
time Sebastopol is taken, and that the flags 
of the three nations wave over that redoubted 


fortress. 
Itisa 
manent blow. 


to get to the Crimea arose in his expectation 
that, after the conquest, it would be created 
a duchy, he to be the duke, after the Cru- 
sades fashion. 
the Crimea is to be converted into a State 
independent of Russia; and we therefore 
anticipate some guarantee that, for the future, 
Constantinople will be safer than it has been 
during the last quarter of a we, * 

The war might finish then. No treaty 
would be wanted. The allies might ignore 
Russia: and, leaving a few war-ships here and 
there, gazette a peace. The Pruth will not 
soon be-passed again by a Cossack—let Aus- 
trian policy be what it may. We may keep 
a fleet in the Baltic—say the Tagus fleet— 
and shut up Cronstadt permanently. The 
Sebastopol fortress and fleet destroyed, the 
Black Sea will no longer be a mare clausum. 
English frigates can cruise about there. Rus- 
sian prestige would be annihilated on all sides 
of Russia. Turkey, the most reforming nation 
on the face of the globe, grows apace, and 
will gradually become strong enough to do 
without her western protectors. For one 
campaign this would be a large result—a 
considerable stroke of business in defending 
civilisation. 

At this point, therefore, the English public 
has to realise the objects for which it has 
gone to war. 

The leading journal, passing Sebastopol, 
has arrived at Cronstadt. The note “Cron- 
stadt” is struck as boldly as the note 
“Sebastopol” was struck, previously, and 
there may be the same official foresight- 
edness in the reference. That would be an 
affair of next season; and, of course, it 
is a mere matter of men and money—the 
taking St. Petersburg. But, having reached 
that point, there comes the question—what 
are we to do with St. Petersburg ? Dictate a 
treaty? Yes. But what do we want with a 
treaty ? The independence of Turkey has 
been obtained. The opening and clearing 
of the Danube is a fact at our disposal. The 


t blow; and, no doubt, a per- 
We disbelieve the elaborate 
story that Marshal St. Arnaud’s impetuosity 


But we do not doubt that 


The French and English Governments do 
not want Cronstadt; they aceordingly order 
home D’Hilliers and Napier, and they will 
effect a peace, or what will amount to a peace 
—though there still technically may be war. 
Here, then, will begin a conflict between the 
English Government and the English nation. 
And, therefore, arises the opportunity for the 
English nation becoming the English Go- 
vernment. 

The ball—a cannon-ball—is rolling ; ought 
it not to be kept up? We might lose the 
Austrian alliance. We would not lose the 
French alliance. Louis Napoleon dare not 
separate himself from England; he con- 
sults his public opinion, and knows that 
France desires to become the chief militar 
power in Europe—and, as a matter of senti- 
ment, to re-create Poland. 

It is open to the English nation to decree 
the destruction of Russia; and the destruc- 
tion of Russia means—freedom for nations 
in Europe. A war for any object but the 
destruction of Russia is a sham war—it is a 
war for Austria, which is another Russia. 
After Sebastopol, then, by all means St. 
Petersburg—but with a purpose. 

We are in one of those periods of our 
peculiar history when public opinion, properly prime of its vitality. Russia has succeeded 
pronounced and organised, is omnipotent. | in enlarging her boundaries in proportion to 
One reason why the public opinion may now | the weakness of her victim. At the close of 
have power is, that our public men are fifth- last century, with the aid of Austria and 
rate personages, not only without principles, | Prussia, she partitioned Poland; but at the 
but without opinions. We can point to no| close of last century the Porte, weakened as 
one man now conspicuous in the councils of'| it was by the bad organisation of its armies, 
the Queen of whom we can say—he is our} was still able to withstand Austria and 
leader in this war. Neither individually nor) Russia. Poland was torn by internal fac- 
unitedly has the Cabinet presented us with a| tion when she fell; the Porte had never re- 
conception of the objects of the war. “ Con- | covered from the shock of her successive 
siderations for the public service” excuse | defeats on the Danube before Prince Bugene. 
the mystery. Webelieve it may be explained | So the Porte fell farther and farther to the 
by the profound unintellectuality of the men | rear, in the race of progress, while Russia 
who are born our statesmen, and who are| came, or seemed to come, more rapidly to 
utterly ignorant of what now to do with the|the front. At all events, she acquired ote 
destinies of the State. great attribute of conquerors—an iron execl- 
A public meeting is too often a bathetical | tive possessed of absolute power. As anarchy 
abortion in this country. Public meetings | grew strong in Turkey, a firm i 
are, however, at this moment, a vital organi-| grew up in Russia ; “and although that 
sation through which the will of the country despotism was based upon cruelty, oppres- 
can be enforced. Public meetings would | sion, corruption, and fraud, it proved, a8 4 
/lead up to a November session, and Parlia-}| matter of course, a better weapon of offence 
ment would do as it has ever done—do the! than the equally cruel and corrupt, but alto- 
clearly ascertained will of the nation. <A| gether impotent, Government of ey. 
_great opportunity for human freedom offers;! To illustrate our meaning let us e the 
will Englishmen be wanting ? European and Asian campaigns in 1828 and 

1829. Turkey had then fallen under the 
hands of an energetic and clever soverelga, 


warfare; and Frenchmen and 
tinued to improve upon the lessons hid 
Charles XII. so rudely initiated, Russis 
stretched her arms in less than g 

from the Baltic to the Black Sea, and 

her neighbours in all directions of thei. 
frontier lands, In these latter years she 
has fought her way through the Canes 
and floated a steam navy on the ‘mea of 
the Caspian. She has attained to the dig. 
nity of a great European power ; kings hays 
humbly waited in her antichambers to take 
her orders ; and philosophers and litera 
have prophesied that she is the next state 
in succession to universal empire. 

What are the sources of her success? 
How is it that a semi-barbarous nation, » 
much of whose power is fictitious, so much 
of whose prosperity is hollow, enjoys so great 
a consideration? Is all this prestige duly 
merited, or has it been hastily ae 
ably upheld and increased ? 

Without decrying the deeds of arms which 
have made the name of Russian soldier p- 
spected in Europe, we may venture to say 
that Russia has never successfully, except in 
1812, engaged in wars with any power of 
the first magnitude, nor with any power in the 














CONDITIONS OF RUSSIAN SUCCESS. | who, greatly to the alarm of Russia, s¥ 
Rvssra has on the whole been a decidedly | the necessity of adopting European tactics 


successful empire. Up to the present time and improvements. But Mahmoud had to 
all has gone well with her; and she has even | clear away so many obstacles before he 
the honour of having, in close alliance with | begin, that the Greek war of independence, 





Russian fleets are annihilated—or may be so 
shut up as to constitute their fate a practical 
annihilation. Russian prestige is one. | 
Schamyl is the assailant: and with a little! 
encouragement and money Schamyl could do| 
our Indian business for us, and create a great 
empire between Russia and British India— | 
replacing Persia. 

Considerations of this character suggest to, 
us, an enlightened people, that we have not the 
slightest idea what we are about in this war. 
If we merely mean a war against Russia for 
Turkish integrity and independence, we have 
already got what we want: and further 
war would be waste of time and capital. 
We have checked Russia, as an encroaching 
power, for some years. The Austrian states. ' 





|and Turkey, the Tartars, and the Cossacks : 


the rigours of her climate, beaten the great which enlisted sentimental Eu : 
warrior of the century in a defensive cam-| him, and the destruction of the anis 
paign. Fortune has smiled upon her, in| which spoiled his army, pas him at 
giving her rulers with ambition and capacity,| mercy of Russia. The — norm 
and foes of a second order; a territory which knowing that the European Powers were 
no one envies or would care to conquer, and | fearful of revolution to engage in a 
a people as brave as brandy and an instinet| war; that the restored Bour ns hai aban- 
of obedience can make them. For long years | doned the traditional policy of France m o 
her frontiers were touched by nations in|“ Question d’Orient,” and were p he 
whose Governments the principle of autho-| barter Turkey for the Rhine; and that ti 
rity was weakened, and the power of control | sentimentalists had ove wered no ne 
nearly destroyed— Governments either under-| ticians, and had rendered it im 
going somg transition, or the prey of con-| them to sustain the cause of the pont 
tending factions. For long years she had} of those splendid Greeks, en he ‘he 
only to contend against Sweden, and Poland,| upon a war with Turkey, and se 
supreme moment of her weakness to saat s 
her destruction. Turkey was much m 





Europe looking favourably on her efforts. 
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ee hn 
‘ck man” then than she now is. She had no 
as commander, no spirit of obedience, 


. Threatened in his capital by 
2 eT sfussalmans and the Christians, 


Mahmoud ly dared to send his undis- 
= JIned armies into the field. Yet, with all 
disadvantages, Russia was occupied in 

two igns in reaching Adrianople. The 
Mvatid march of Diebitsch was within an 
ing his destruction, and it was 
Patter weakness that prevented him 


from. advancing on Constantinople. In Asia 
the same spectacle wes presented to the 


. and the Russians beat the Turks 
“aly because the Russian Government was 
strong, the Russian army well-organised and 
well d, while the Turkish Govern- 
ment was weak, and the Turkish troops, 
as brave as lions, were a mere 
horde. Thus it was that Paskiewitch made 
3 famous march from Tiflis to Trebizond, 
and conquered a strong frontier for the 
Russian territory in Armenia and Georgia. 
Has it not been so in 1853-54, and for the 
sme reasons? And if the Turks have been 
less unsuccessful, is it not because their army 
has been. less undisciplined, and their Go-| 


ogee less mpotent on the frontiers of| 
head of the united Circassian tribes in 1828- 
99; there were no European officers with 
the Turkish commanders in Asia (Omar Pasha 
is an Austrian), showing, when deprived of, 
or declinmg, European science, as much in- 
capacity then as now. Russia was the well- 
bound fasces ; Turkey the scattered rods. 
When in 1848-49 Europe was in the throes 
of anarchy, Austria in great peril, and Eng- 
land ‘odilied by the peace party, Russia, 
diligently carrying out her policy, made the 
most of the situation, and gained power and 
consideration by intervening in Hungary 
and eeupying the Principalities. Again, in 
1850, Austria and Prussia quarrelled over 
the gallant little Hesse-Cassel, and Russia 
threw her weight into the contest on the side 
of Austria. Towards 1853 the Porte showed 
signs of internal improvement and extended | 
trade. Religious toleration was making rapid 
progress; the judicial system had undergone 
mportant reforms; a sort of representative 
t was springing up; and, above 
all, the army and navy had acquired an effi- 


yoy Ort rare in the artillery arm, ominous | 


n interests. 











power: it was natural, although not exactly 
in the form foreseen by the great Corsican, 
that Europe should engage in the contest of 
Cossack against Re ahem institutions. 

The lesson which history, as we read it, 
teaches to Europe is that nothing but strong 
and regular Governments can successfully 
oppose Russia; and it behoves the Western 
Powers, therefore, to consider, for their own 
sakes, how far they can act, not only to 
make Russia know her place, but to set up 
strong frontier powers—Poland, Hungary, 
Turkey, Cireassia, Scandinavia—to. confine 
her within due bounds when she shall have 
been driven thither. Unless this be done, 
France and England will have wasted their 
strength in vain; and the frontiers of the 
West will be still disturbed by the unscru- 
pulous conduct of a state which has ever 
the least to lose and the most to gain in a 
general war. 





SUNDAY EXCURSIONS AND SUNDAY 
LICENCES. 


5 


chester, the free library, museums, and parks; 
in Dublin, the Zoological-gardens, at a penny 
admission; in Yorkshire, the ing of the 
grounds at Chatsworth, have been found to 
operate as powerful counter-atiractions; and 
publicans generally have remarked that since 
the use of excursion-trains, much of their 
custom has been drained off. Temperance, 
therefore, may be oceasioned by other eauses 
besides strictness of licensing. 

The trade no doubt are in arms at the idea 
of abolishing distinctions between public- 
houses. and shops, as the Select Com- 
mittee en Public-houses proposed. Alderman 
Wire, solicitor to the Licensed Victuallers’ 
Association, declares, that _ — metropo- 
litan distriets alone 6,000,000/. of property 
will be destroyed. “I use the rhe, ‘ de- 
stroyed’ advisedly,” he declares ; a statement 
perhaps as well founded as that of the coach 

roprietors, who declared that railways would 
a the habit of travelling in the British 
people, abolish the race of horses from the 
island, and sweep away innkeepers. With 





ALL brief statements must be taken subject 
to much qualification. “There is,” asserts 
the Morning Advertiser, “ little drunkenness 
in our public-houses ; in the majority of those 


man.” We are willing to confess that 
the public-house is not the place to look 
for the most signal instances of intempe- 
rance ; perhaps we might look to more 
private places. Nevertheless, if public- 
houses are sober, the proprietors are not 
always the cause of sobriety in others; and 
from whatever cause, England certainly is 
not a country celebrated for the rarity of 
drunkenness. On the contrary; the traveller 
who comes from some other lands is amazed 
at so frequently encountering men in various 
stages of intoxication. In Tuscany, for ex- 
ample, where wine can be bought in every 
street, and sometimes very good wine too, a 
drunken man is a real rarity. In this country 
he is not an unfamiliar object, but then we 
restrain the sale of intoxicating drinks by 
licences and other impediments. We infer, 
therefore, and our inference is supported by 
other facts besides those cited, that the h- 
eence is not the cause of sobriety, and that 
free-trade in stimulants is not the direet in- 
centive to intoxication. 

Open the trade, let any one obtain a licence 


every fresh extension of British institutions 


lit always has been so. When any trade has 


\grown up under restriction there always 
‘has been an assertion that to abolish the 


ire? There was no Schamyl at the| houses it is a rare thing to see a drunken restraint would be to destroy the want for 


which the supply is limited. There are those 
who say that if the wine trade were thrown 
open, no more wine would be drunk in this 
|country ; because, they argue, the price would 
\fall, and it would not be worth while to 
import it; present drinkers would be dis- 
gusted, new drinkers would not be formed, 
and the demand would cease: Q.E.D. The 
fact. is, however, that experiences of past 
relaxations have been in favour of continuing 
the process, The Beer Act, authorising the 
sale of beer, without the necessity of taking 
out a public-house licenee, was successful. 
The last Sale of Beer Bill, intended to pass 
for the better observance of the Sabbath, 
while it has given a new sanction to some 
ublicans who did wish to close their publie- 
me has done much to destroy one of the 
chief counteractions to Sunday drinking, 
especially in the neighbourhood of large 
towns, by placing difficulties in the way of 
the excursionist. No doubt magisterial de- 
cisions have in many cases softened the effect 
of the act, and it has been properly disco- 
vered that the excursionist to pton 





Calculating that Eu-| who can pay for it, argues our contemporary, | Court, for example, is a “traveller,” and may 


tope would not interfere, the Emperor Ni-| the Advertiser, and drunkenness will be ex-| be furnished with refreshment. But people 


tholas sent his soldiers across the Pruth, and 
tntered on a new war to seize the property | 
ofthe sick man before his death. It was the | 
old game ; but there was a miscalculation. | 
And what do we sce? The results are| 
quite in accordance with history. In Asia, 
regular and energetic government does 
Rot exist, and where there is neither an army | 
tora general, Russian discipline carries the 
tay; but it meets with difficulties in propor- | 
the organisation of its opponents. 
ih Europe, Russia fails altogether, even | 
‘gunst the Turks, in partial rencontres ; and 
compelled to submit to be assailed in her 
om strongholds. The result is striking. 
For something like a century and a half 
this Northern Power has been encroaching | 
ten Europe. During that period her ineur- | 


fions have been made upon those least able | 


| drinks.” 


tended broadeast. He refers to Seotland for 


proof; where, “especially in large towns 
such as Glasgow, there are some streets in| 


which every third or fourth shop or cellar is 
appropriated to the sale of intoxicating 
“Free-trade in whisky is rapidly 
transforming the lower classes m Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and other large towns north of 


the Tweed, into a commuarty of drunkards.” | 


Unfortunately for this argument, Mr. Dun- 
can M‘Laren, the Lord Provost of Glasgow, 
has recently bestowed upon the world an 
enormous mass of statistics, to show that 
drunkenness is declining in Scotland. Many 


who have noted the vice ascribed it to other | 


causes besides free-trade, especially to the 
absence of harmless stimulants for the people. 
Deprived of a holiday on the seventh day 
of amusement— of almost everything that 


defend themselves, whether against her enables life to be tasted once a week with a 


or her arms. Poland, Finland, 


HE 


Weight of her power at critical moments of 
(emetic confusion. 
availed herself to the utmost of the well-| 


and notorious *embarrass- 


H 


Rents of European Governments to push her 
luterests on all sides, sticking neither at 
force nor 


g 


arrest this constantly aggressive! Public-houses notice this fact. 


relish and a zest—the Seotchman flies to the 


» Crim Tartary, the Cossacks, the | whisky bottle. 
Circassians, the Persians, have all felt the| 


Evidence to the same effect has been fur- 


nished in this country. One of the reasons 


During that period she; why publicans and large numbers of the | 


working-classes are not adverse to closing 
publie-houses on Sunday is, that the greatest 
numbers of the people are becoming accus- 
tomed to spending Sunday otherwise than in 


In Man- 


,do not feel the same confidence in a magis- 
terial decision that they do in an act of 
Parliament ; and the attendance of travellers 
at that particular place, Hampton Court, has 
undergone a marked decline. Indirectl 
the last Sale of Beer Act has so far re 

| Mr. Hume’s reform, by preventing the people 
‘from going to Hampton Court, oe 
the paih of making the journey without re- 
freshment. The alternative of course would 
‘be, for the traveller to carry the refreshment 
in his pocket and eat it on a door step; but 
English families do not relish that mode of 
refection. 

Now, without discussing for the —- 
the larger question of throwing open licences 
‘entirely, though we incline to agree with the 
Select Committee, let us deal with this un- 
foreseen effect of the last Beer Act. Of 
course there was no intention to stop Sunday 
visiting of Hampton Court; or if sueh an 
intention had been avowed it would have 
been frustrated. The act of Parliament 
renders the opening of public-houses on that 
day precarious ; the freedom to do so depends 
upon the chances of magisterial deetston. 
Without re-opening the whole question of 
Sunday trafficing or licensing, then, let thts 
difficulty be met directly in the teeth. If 


fraud. It was natural that Europe the bar parlour. The Select Committee on | the act limits anybody, let it at all events be 


'amended by a new act, authorising the issue 
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of licences u application for open- 
ing houses be ped sa rin on the Sunday, 
for the special accommodation of excur- 
sionists, such as those who visit Hampstead, 
Hampton Court, Epping Forest, Gravesend, 
Greenwich, or Richmond. The Sunday li- 
cence would rest upon its own grounds; 
might be made quite a separate affair, and 
«might fairly be bought for a separate fee. 
But at all events do not let us continue 
‘to debar the people of great towns from 
those rational excursions into the country 
which have been especially intended for them, 
by placing a parliamentary prohibition upon 
refreshments. 





VINE CHOLERA AND HUMAN MILDEW. 
“Tue Church in danger!” most assuredly, 
for “ the jolly full bottle” has got the cholera. 
We are scarcely using a metaphor. The dear 
black bottle, which gives its name as the 
designation of the soundest parts of the 
Church of England, is sick ; it has contracted 
an hereditary disease! The parent vine has 
been for a few years under the influence of a 
serious malady, which, in the district of Alto 
‘Douro, has affected the plants, probably to 
the number of 80,000,000, has put in peril 
of actual destruction property estimated 
‘to be worth 4,000,0007., and has teazed pro- 
_prietors and wine dealers with the harassing 
uestion of a “remedy.” The history of the 
isease is interesting :— 

“The Alto-Douro,” says the Globe, following a 
paper by Mr. J. J. Forrester, in the proceedings of 
the Royal Society, “comprises a tract of very va- 
riable elevation; at Baleira, the river runs at an 
elevation of not more than 250 feet; while the Sierra 
do Marao attains an elevation of 4500 feet from the 
level of the sea; the intermediate tract forming a 
long irregular basin, girt by granite chains, and thus 
protected from winds that might damage the vine. 
In 1851 the season was favourable; the vines were 
vigorous, and produced perfect fruit, and the vintage 
of that year was excellent. The following year was 
wet and cold, and a blight appeared on the vines, 
which were attacked at the rate of about one in 
every 1500, and the vintage in that year was very 
inferior. Rain, sleet, hail, and bleak winds, extin- 
guished the epring of 1853, and floods impeded the 
navigation. In June, however, the sun burst forth 
with intense vigour, leaving the nights very cold; 
and again in March, 1854, only half cargoes could be 
brought down the river Douro for want of water. 
In the meanwhile, the plants suffered severely; in 
many places the fruit withered, in others less ex- 
posed the grapes grew no larger than peas; while 
some plants, again, continued to show their accus- 
tomed vigour. But it is remarked that even these 
healthy plants, in most instances, show traces of the 
disease, even after the fruit was gathered in 1853. 
The grapes which at first promised abundance of 
wine were filled with seeds, each berry containing 
from three to five instead of two or three stones. 
The quantity and quality were seriously afflicted; 
whereas 21 baskets of grapes usually produce a pipe 
of wine, in 1853 that quantity could barely be ob- 
tained from thirty baskets; and whereas seven to 
nine pipes of ordinary wine give a pipe of brandy 20 
per cent. above British proof, in 1853 from ten to 
twelve pipes of ordinary wine were required.” 

The land where the vine grows was for- 
merly divided into two districts—one in 
which the best wines of distinct classes were 
produced, and the other where wines were 
grown only to a small extent for local con- 
sumption and distillation. Now, the two 
districts have become one ; the plantations of 
pines on the heights, and the corn-producing 
valleys, having alike been converted into 
vineyards. In other words, human avarice 
has forced the vine to grow, not only, as it 
often does, by the side of the more northern 
wheat, but by the side of the pine-tree, to 
whose soil and climate it is alien and repug- 
nant. The vine has been forced against 
nature, not encouraged according to nature ; 
and after that fact, we see growing up within 
three short years a disease that threatens to 
destroy the plant. It seems to originate 
with the unhealthy plants, and thence to be 
communicated to the healthy class. It isa 
sporadic disease. 





THE LEADER. 


li evidently resembles in its nature the 
disease of the potato plant; and it is a 
question even more important for some 
classes of the English people than the port- 
wine question, whether the potato disease 
may not have been produced in the same 
way? We had potatoes, and they flourished 
in the land: we forced them to grow on 
unsuited soils, content to increase the quan- 
tity at the expense of quality; and a disease 
springs up which threatens to destroy strong 
as well as weakly. Is this a “judgment” on 
men for attempting to ove 
nature ? 

The disease which afflicts the vine, like 
that of the potato, appears, according to 
very probable conjecture, to resemble the 
great man disease of the present day—the 
cholera. According to “ the Fungoid theory” 
of microscopical inquirers, man, like the 
otato he eats and the wine he drinks, is 
ying of amildew. How far is this also to a 
judgment? We force numbers to live in 
crowded neighbourhoods, which even if they 
were uncrowded would be wrong abodes for 
men; and have we thus engendered a dis- 
ease which spreads even to the healthy quar- 
ters—which, engendered in St. Giles’s, in- 
vades St. James’s, and carries off a Jocelyn 
as well as the anonymous thousands ? 





LORD DERBY’S “SCIENCE” 
A rexative of Lord Derby recently said, 
“ What a wonderful man my would be 
if he were not so frightfully ignorant!’ Lord 





Derby confirms that impression of him among | 


his family, who should know him best, by 
remarking, at Liverpool, this week, that he 
was educated in the pre-scientifie period, and 
is, therefore, totally ignorant of “ science.” 





(Saturpay, 


was Beresford when he was kicked out of the 
War-office, as was Stafford when he 
before a Committee of Inquiry, as was Mw. 
kenzie when ousted from ‘his seat for Ties 
ool. These different gentlemen were, like 
Ir. Scott, unfortunate: misund they 
were suspectea—but wrongly. Of this they 
have given the most sacred private a 
surances. 
Yet, unfortunate Lord Derby !—go chiyal. 
rous! yet served by jockeys so suspected! 
Ye shall know a man by his ' 


e the laws of says the proverb of the pre-scientific perio, 


but if the proverb were good for anything 
inte soted th a scientific period, it leva 
varied in this way: Ye shall know the ao. 
quaintance 7 the man. According to the 
roverb, Lord Derby would be a ce, 
Dut the reduction of the proverb is this—thg 
all the Derbyites are chivalrous; which ig 
absurd. - = eal 

When Mr. Disraeli, riding Protection, 
Office, he escaped the fate of his ~ 
Scott—only Newdegate, and Butt, and one o 
two more, mobbed him ; it happened tobe 
the “interest” of the general crowd that he 
should sell the agricultural stakes. Buty 
in all these instances the Derby tactique is 
identical, we should be careful how. we bet in 
Tory politics at present. Lord Derby has 
entered the horse “ Protestant,” with Mr 
Disraeli’s colours—shot silk—for the nert 
Parliamentary races ;—there can be no doubt 
about that fact. We wonder what is the 
real aim ? 








SHEFFIELD—ITS TOWN COUNCIL AND 
ITS POLITICS. 

| AccIDENT gave me ten days’ leisure in Sheffield, and 

|curiosity induced me to devote it to the Town 

|Council. The Council Chamber, decorated some. 


Lord Derby is not ashamed of his ignorance. what in the style of the Pompeian House at the 
The Tambov story would have ruined any Crystal Palace, possesses bountiful accommodation 


other public man; Lord Derby was the first 
to suggest “ How the deuce should I know 
Tamboy wasn’t a port?” He was educate 
in the pre-geographical period, too. His no- 
tion, evidently is, that men should not be 
expected to keep their knowledge abreast of | 
their time. The English Peerage generally 
is the most ignorant class in Europe; or 
Lord Derby would not have become premier 
peer. He is premier peer because he is so 


| 


for visitors and auditors, and is an agreeable in- 
terior, The Council, an animated and pungent body, 
occupy one end of the Chamber, and administer 
local affairs and animadvert on each other with an 
energy peculiar to Sheffield. 

On this day a refractc.y Councilman had given 
notice of motion on the conduct of the magistrates, 
in having refused the lessee of the theatre her 
license because she had let it to a gentleman from 
Ohio, who had delivered certain lectures considered 


remarkably “smart’’— making up for as- | by the Bench not up to the magisterial standard 


tounding ignorance. 

But Lord Derby should qualify his con- 
fession, as an ignoramus, by a reference to 
that notorious fact. He did not define 
* science ;’’ while it is well known that he is 
remarkably scientific— in his way—as a 
sportsman and a politician. 

At Doncaster, last week, the course be- 
held the singular spectacle of a great jockey 
getting mauled instead of caressed as he 
i his winning horse from the post to 
the stable. Why? He had sold, said the 
mob, one race to win this-—he had sold the 
St. Leger cup to “ bag” this third-rate handi- 
cap stakes. He was Lord Derby’s jockey ; 
and the reporter who chronicles the scene 
observes with fine irony—* The public indig- 
nation was so intense that it was very fortu- 
nate Lord Derby had left the town.” Lord 
Derby had started by train to meet the men 
of science at Liverpool. 

We disdain the malignity which suggests 
that Lord Derby was particeps of the “ sell’’ 
with his jockey. Sood Derby is chivalrous 
on the turf as on the floor of the House of 
Lords. But we may remark without offence 
the singular similarity of Derbyism on the turf 
and Derbyism on politics. Scott, the jockey, 
or trainer, is a Major Beresford—a Statford— 
a Forbes Mackenzie—in short, a Derbyite. 
We do not for a moment imagine that Scott 
could “ sell” a race: mobbed at Doncaster, he 
was just as much the victim of a Coalition as 





‘of orthodoxy. Mr. Alderman Dunn, a rollicking, 
unctuous species of political pedagogue—oneof those 
cacchinatory saints who, if he roasted you at all 
would roast you with a guffaw—openly declared on 
the Bench that the license could not be granted 
because the theatre had been let to Mr. Joseph 
Barker, the heretical lecturer from Ohio. Where- 
upon Mr. Isaac Ironside, the aforesaid refractory 
Councillor, gives notice of motion of censure upon 
the Bench. Between the period of giving notice aod 
debating the said motion, the Bench—as Aberdeen did 
lately by Layard—forestal the Councillor—the Bench 
redecide Mrs. Scott's case (that is, the case of the 
lady who is lessee of the theatre) upon new grounds ; 
they find her son, the manager’s, conduct defective 
in secular particulars—the religious reason 18 thrown 
over—Mr. Alderman Dunn is instructed to eat the 
leek in public, which he does, and declares that he 
merely spoke his own individual opinion—not that 
of the Bench. This was some atonement to public 
opinion and right principle, but the discussion 1 
Council proceeded nevertheless, 

The aan of the motion indulged his colleagu® 
with facts of persecution beginning with the 
to the Hebrews—taking Wickliff on the way 
then coming down to the motion, The Mayor «4 
naturally thought this unnecessary, but his yn 
saying so was a no less astonishing digression 
the record of official dignity. With looks of ry 
and words of intense irritation, he the 
speaker with concealing the later decision of 
Bench. He, the Mayor, ruled, and very properly, 
that the Epistle to the Hebrews and Wickliff 
be dispensed with, but added, “ You know very 
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ressed the truth;” this was said in the 

)oaag4 AF Councillor's speech. The Councillor, 
midst remained unmoved and undiverted, and 
4 in his speech until he had established his 
viz., that the attempt to refuse a Theatrical 
because of certain speculative sentiments 

es in the Theatre, was unmagisterial and in- 
t. Mr. Councillor Beal, in a pertinent speech, 

that which needs to be explained to magis- 

in many other towns—viz., that the wyrd gives 

“ wer to adjudicate upon the civi 

ae venues and Publicans, but not to hold 
t upon, oF take cognisance of, their religious 
This were to place every man’s conscience 

of the Bench. Mr. Beal reprobated 

S eaneel both of courage and liberality in 
attempting tostrike at the opinions of Mr. Barker 
through the lessee of the theatre. Then followed an 
internecine wat of words. Councillor Oates said, 
“that as the mover of the resolution had had an 
of making a speech, which he could see 

in print, he had bettcr Iet the motion drop.” This 
gross imputation was unchecked by the Mayor, and 
indeed this kind of thing seemed a characteristic of 
this local legislature. A dense old gentleman, one 
Councillor Scholefield, a reformed We:leyan, in 
whom the growth of reformation must have been 
checked in an untimely manner, spoke on behalf of 
the magistrates in ponderous firstlies, secondlies, and 
thirdlies. Mr. Francis Hoole, the Mayor, called his 
opaque friend to order, but in this case he was 
courteous toaturn. Alderman Golly, who showed 
efficiency above others, and might have defended the 
Bengb, contented himself by the absurd suggestion 
that the Council had no right to an opinion on the 
subject. The feebler benchers rode off on this sad 
Rosinante. Mr. Magistrate Dunn took occasion to 
declare his respectful opinion of the Council, by 
saying that for himself he did not care what they 
thought of him. This mutual contempt for each 
other was the leading and painful demonstration of 
the debate. The Mayor indulged the Council with a 
similar opinion, and Mr. Magistrate Dunn gave the 
lie direct twice to an objecting Councillor, after the 
manner of the back-woods’ Parliaments of America. 
The mover of the resolution offered, that since it had 
been professed by the magistrates that Mrs. Scott’s 
license had not been refused on religious grounds, he 
would withdraw the motion, provided the Mayor 
declared the opinion of the Bench to be that 
letting the theatre to an heretical lecturer was not a 
sufficient ground for refusing a license. This was 
boisterously declined, and on putting the motion the 
Mayor pleaded his own case, not only with want of 
dignity, but in this extraordinary language:—“I 
aeuse the mover o: this resolution with want of 
candour and want of truth.” To this kind of lan- 
guage the etiquette of society prescribes but one 
mode of response. If you are strong, you knock 
your opponent down—if weak, you kick him—if a 
gentleman, you send your card by a friend, and 
appoint a place of meeting. ‘That an English gentle- 
man—a chief magistrate of a borough sending two 
members to Parliament—should conduct himself in 
this United-States style will be incredible to those 


who cannot visit Sheffield on a Wednesday. In 


America such a debate would have been diversified 

by bowie-knives, In the days when Sheffield wore 

fstian jackets, it would have ended in a stand-up 

fight—but kerseymere and West Saxony, timorous 

ofrents and tearings, are more decorous. Kerseymere 

and West Saxony are great Moralisers! The motion 

was complicated and not carried, but 

us the act of interference with opinion was disowned 
by the Bench, the practical point was gained. 

ld is fond of self-government, and its Town 

a is the most active and radical in the king- 

Its more popular members have, indeed, the 

Viee of all young corporate bodies—the vice of too 

Speaking. But it deserves to be recorded that 

of them manifest one point of discipline, as 

Bench asitisrare. Few of the ebullitions of the 

were retorted. However despotically the 

or ed put any speaker down, the speaker submitted. 

b he our own officer,” said one of the councillors 

‘Writer. “We appoint him, and we will obey 

tan tight or wrong; and if we do not like him we 

te elect a better when the time comes. If we retort, 

Werchre on telf-government will say we wrangle; 

we contest and submit.” This is the spirit 

= does honour to self-government, and which 

have saved Republican France had jt learned 





this wise lesson. It is a lesson, however, which the 
Councillors of Sheffield have not yet thoroughly by 
heart, it must be admitted. 

For the advocacy of theoretical rights which have 
so long occupied the heads and diverted the energies 
of the people, Sheffield has substituted the attain- 
ment of local power and influence. The radicals get 
votes—appoint radical councillors—cliqnes are ex- 
ploded—local rights are not merely agitated, they are 
assumed. The effectiveness of the new over the old 
mode in evident from the opinion formed by com 
tent judges—the old governing Stand-stillians, who 
say, “ We don’t mind chartism, we can frustrate 
that when it does not frustrate itself; but radicals 
coming and seating themselves by our side at coun- 
cils and boards, with equal power and active will— 

we den’t like this.” 
| Sheffield reminds you of what Lord Dudley Stuart 
| said of the Red Monarchies, viz., that we had more 
|to fear from them than from the Red Republicans ; 
| but there is far less subordination among the higher 
than among the lower classes. Mr. Hadfield, the 
|member, found himself insulted at the late Cutlers’ 
feast by the Parker-Whigs. The present writer is 
|not one who would have voted for Mr. Hadfield—but 
even the democratic principle dictates that he should 
| be treated with deference when elected. Whiggism 
;should not be more anarchical than Democracy. 
The present Mayor refused to accept the invitation 
‘of the Master Cutler a week ago, to the Cutlers’ 
| Feast, because invited as “ Francis Hoole, Esquire,” 
and not as the Mayor of Sheffield. Yet his punctilious 
| Worship presides over the Town Council in a far 
lower tone than that taken by the President of any 
Working Man’s Assembly. 

The art of Cutlery is far more advanced in Sheffield 
| than the art of Manners. ‘The town is full of feuds. 
| No party tries to convince—each aims to be at and 

to damage the other. The whole town is akimbo. 
Every man has his elbows in his neighbour’s side, 
|which produces a permanent state of ecstasies and 
|vituperations. This, after all, is not so bad. It 
| implies life, activity, pluck. It is transition—but it 
will lead to something. As one said who had wit- 
nessed the strife of the New World and the petrifac- 
tion of the Old, “I prefer any ebullition to the cor- 
ruption of apathy and despotism.” When Sheffield 
adds good taste to good sense, and good feeling to 
public spirit, it may be the most exemplary of English 
towns, Tow. 











VENTILATION VERSUS CHOLERA. 
Tue question of ventilation, in connexion with 
cholera, does not appear to have been sufficiently 
considered. Cholera is said “not to obey any uniform 
law;” and is spoken of as a “mysterious disease,” 
breaking out in one country amidst the heats of 
summer, whilst in another country it rages with 
greatest violence in mid-winter. In some towns the 
largest mortality is in crowded cellar dwellings; in 
other towns, in rooms above the ground-floor, and 
greatest in the attics. Swamps, rivers, low eleva- 
tions, t he absence of sewers, the presence of sewers, 
no water, impure water, heat, electricity, have each 
been said to propagate, if not to generate, cholera in 
excess. Stratifications have been blamed, and theo- 
ries without end have been propounded, none of 
which are satisfactory. Nor will any theory ever 
satisfy. Beyond all question of a doubt, a concur- 
irence of circumstances is required to produce cho- 
lera. And the prime necessity is human beings. The 
|theorists overlook this condition, and go beating 
about after causes which are secondary, and must be 
hayeen. song Mass human beings, either in towns or 
in armies, either in winter or summer, heat or cold, 
during the prevalence of an epidemic atmosphere, and 
you must have cholera; not because of this river, that 
| stratification, bad water, winter, summer, no sewers, 
disturbed electric action, animalcules, floating fun. 
goid, and the thousand and one other contingent phe- 
nomena, but simply because there are human beings 
capable of receiving the seeds of the disease, and of 
generating it. Bad water is a bad thing, but alone 
it does not produce cholera. Low and damp situa- 
tions are unwholesome, but these conditions do not 
necessarily produce this fatal disease in excess, and 
so on of any single set of conditions or phenomena. 
Take the following formule as about the nearest 
guess present knowledge will enable us to make on 
this subject: 

First, catch your people, crowd them in a limited 
area—mud, gravel, limestone, sandstone, or granite, 
—under canvas in a barren country, or in quarters 
in villages and towns—in a city on the banks of a 
river, or midland and on a plain—in ground floors 
and cellars, as at Liverpool, or in attics ag at Glas- 











gow—in narrow streets and lanes, chares, and room 
tenements, as at Newcastle-upon-Tyne~or on board 
ship, mercantile or naval, in the middle of the ocean 
—the food of cholera is provided in the people. To 
develop the disease, overcrowd, cause the confined 
atmosphere to be breathed and re-breathed, until it 
is lung-tainted so as to be a poison; then, as your sub- 
jects may be more or less fitted from other causes to 
Teceive and develop the disease, so will it rage, 
mildly or virulently. Bad food, bad water, intempe- 
rance, depraved and sensual indulgence of any kind, 
overfeeding, excessive fatigue, with long exposure, 
fear, and that mysterious influence, sympathy, in 
fact, any cause which weakens the vital functions, fits 
the patient to receive and to develop cholera. ‘I'o 
give returns of the numbers of deaths in proportion 
to elevation, without giving the area covered and the - 
character and habits of the relative populations, only 
misleads. Remove the inhabitants on either side of the 
Thames “below the 10 feet level,” and carry their 
dwellings (small rooms and crowded houses) to the 
top of Highgate, the results would be little if at all 
modified. It is of the utmost importance this fact 
should not be lost sight of. Cholera is true to no 
single set of phenomena, but if a catalogue of the con- 
ditions necessary to its production were drawn out, it 
would commence : 

1. Human beings, in mass. 

2. An epidemic atmosphere. 

3. Overcrowding without ventilation, 

The theorist may now arrange all the minor causes 
to his fancy. Examine the seats of cholera from 
Land’s End to John o’Groats, and disease will ever 
be found most rife amidst masses of people of de- 
praved habits, living in small rooms without ade- 
quate ventilation. Neither low-level, nor elevation — 
no sewers, imperfect sewers, no water, bad water, not 
even good water—appeared to have much to do with 
the disease; it seemed to pick out the worst livers 
from the worst places. 

Having attempted to show how cholera is 
propagated, it may be useful to show how it may 
be lessened, if not prevented. Where practicable, 
thin the population; in an army separate the 
tents; but, above all, place fewer men under each 
tent. Only allow half or one third the usual 
numbers to sleep at one time, and strike the tent 
and totally change the atmosphere with each change 
or relief of occupants. Better and safer to expose 
the men to the inconvenience and inclemencies of the 
weather than to air foul and confined. On board 
ship the same rules should be adopted. Reduce 
overcrowding, and promote ventilation by all possible 
means. The disinfecting or deodorising fluids aad 
gases should be provided, and should be judiciously 
used. The commissariat should not neglect this. A 
few scores of gallons of chloride of lime or zinc 
at Varna might have saved hundreds of lives. The 
motto should be—ventilation, ventilation, ventilation. 
Any means which will furnish pure air, or promote 
change of air should be adopted at all times, at all 
seasons, in all places, and under all conditions. 

There have been many complaints as to the sewers 
in the metropolis—the large foul sewers of deposit— 
and many suggestions have been given as to trapping 
them. This would be the most fatal mistake which 
could be made. If one gully-hole or ventilating‘ 
grate gives out foul gas do not stop it; but, if pos- 
sible, make more. Decomposition is not stopped, 
ner is foul gas destroyed, by trapping gully-grates 
and closing ventilating shafts. Sulphuretted hydro- 
gen gas, being lighter than common air, rises out at 
the weakest point: prevent its escape into the streets 
and it will be forced into the houses. Surely it is 
better externally than internally? If the commis- 
sioners of sewers would expend some of their money 
in erecting ventilating shafts, they would do more 
good than in constructing Victoria-street sewers. 
The property of gas is to diffuse equally through the 
air. The dilution, with equal diffusion, would be at 
the cube of the elevation at which it is delivered: 
that is, gas delivered at the surface of the street 
being (one) at an clevation of ten feet, would be re- 
duced, at the distance of ten feet on each side, to one 
thousand, or it would be diluted as one thousand to 
one. Do not ask the commissioners of sewers to 
close ventilating grates, but compel them to con- 
struct ventilating shafts. To do this would be to 
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THIS AB ALL OPTNIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME, ARF 
on Biba 4n ExPaassion, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY HOLDS HIM- 
SELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE.) 4 





There is no learned man but will confess he hath 
much profited by reading controversies, his senses 
awakened, and his j ent sharpened. If, then, it 
be fitable for him to read, why should it not, at 
least, be tolerablefor his adversary to write.—MILTON. 





A “FAMILY BIBLE” PROPOSED. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Sept. 13. 


Srm,—As a companion to the question of Liturgical 
reform which is now in agitation amongst churchmen 
of the Establishment, that of Biblical revision has 
been started, That this is a point involving con- 
sequences more important than are immediately 
apparent, a very little consideration must render 
clear, and I can easily imagine there are many per- 
sons who will think it too delicate and hazardous a 
matter of controversy for the columns of a general 
newspaper, However, I happen to think otherwise, 
and possibly you may not object to have the subject 
now introduced to the readers of the Leader, My 
wish is to promote a useful discussion and I 
have been led to this wy the perusal of a letter signed 
“ Pater Filiarum” in the Clerical Journal of Septem- 
ber the 8th, The Father of Daughters writes to the 
editor in the following strain: “ Speaking of transla- 
tions of the Holy Bible,” says he, “it any other 
than the one now in use is performed it would be 
wise, I conceive, to omit, or leave untranslated, or 
give a more modest rendering to many passages 
which oecur even in the Sunday Lessons, and to 
many more which in private study cannot no- 
tice. As a specimen of what I mean, I would refer 
to the First Lesson, p.m., for twelfth Sunday after 
Trinity, and would ask whether a more edifying 
rendering could not be given of verse 27? But your 
readers will easily recollect others of an equally un- 
readable kind; and I, for one, would hail the publi. 
cation of an edition of the Holy Bible adapted to 
family use, and to the public service of the Church,” 
In these sentiments I am confident all modest and 
sensitive minds will concur. Whatever opinions 
may be held touching the character and extent of 
the divine inspiration of the Scriptures, few rational 
Christians will deny that there are some portions at 
least of the Word of God which might be obliterated 
without detriment to the temporal interests or eter- 
nal welfare either of the rising, or the risen, genera- 
tion. “ Pater Filiarum” appears to be a conscientious 
churchman, but he has nevertheless the candour and 
courage to admit that the Bible contains much that 
is “unreadable,” much that is hurtful to private 
morality, much that is at variance with public de- 
cency, He instances a verse in the 18th chapter of 
the 2nd Book of Kings—a verse which no clergy- 
man can feel comfortable in reading aloud before a 
mixed co and which no father or mother 
would suffer to pass the lips in the course of family 
devotions, Many clergymen skip over these kind 
of passages when they occur in the lessons, but this 
plan has usually a worse effect on the congregation 
than if they were read out boldly, and without a fal. 
tering voice, for the “skipping” is, in most cases, 
done in a confused and ungraceful manner. To ex- 
punge such parts of Scripture is quite practicable, if 
a new “authorised version” were to be prepared, 
The inconsistency of those parents and guardians, 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, who object to 
allow young people to read any but a strictly “Fa- 
mily Shakspere,” and yet readily permit the “ young 
idea’ to “search” the present edition of the Hol 
Bible and study its details ad libitum, would in 
be surprising if we did not know how often old reli- 
gious prejudices pervert the reason and corrupt the 
moral judgment. For my own part I would infi- 
my 4 rather —- child - read the entire works 
pare mig Ys give it free access to the pages of 
the existing Bible, It is with no yo, Pe ostility 
to that most wonderful of books that I assert this, 
but from a profound conviction that more obscene 
conversation and impure thoughts are suggested to 
the youths of both sexes by the Old Testament, than 
yy any other volume that falls into their hands. 
ence it would be advisable that a new translation 
of some parts of the Hebrew Scriptures should be 
made, and that the publication of a purified edition 
should be sanctioned by authority, not simply for 
private and scholastic purposes, but for the purposes 
of public worship in our churches and chapels. I 
foresee a multitude of objections that will be offered 
against this proposal, and doubtless there are nu- 
merous difficuties in the path of this, as in that of 
every other reform; still I believe the objections are 
not unanswerable, or the difliculties insurmoun 


Yours, &c., 
Zera. 
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CZARISM AND THE WAR. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
London, Sept. 14. 


Str,—As soon as the war was declared, foreign goods 
rose im price in Russia; a archers poet wrote, 
“Russia doesn’t want mae, ry Fo steel pens, we 
have plenty of geese; ins ' pagne we may 
ar own gin, and drink the health of the 
Czar with it; and as to ape yo our mene be do.” 
There are, indeed, plenty of geese even in the Russian 
cabinet ; 7 may Saren for the health of Nicholas 
well enough, but for railways there is no substitute. 
As rails were needed, the Czar ordered some to be 
made at home; but they came in at 2 rb. 40 cop., 
silver, a pood (40lb.), whilst the English cost only 75 
cop. a pood, and the former broke in pieces the first 
time they were used. The railway from Petersburg 
to Moscow is magnificent, but is very badly ma- 

The Emperor travels that distance on it in 
nine hours, his family in 15, the public in 22 hours, 
and goods in two days. The Czar, being a celestial 
being, always does what he does with more haste, 
but not better for that. There is in each train a 
smoking carriage, in which they may play cards too. 
General Khrustchoff once gained 700 r.s., and broke 
one of the panes in the window. One of the con- 
ductors said to him, “‘ Your Excellency, I have only 
40 r. s. for my salary, and the pane costs 12 r.; if you 
don’t pay I shall have to pay.” 

“How do you dare to — with me in this way,” 
answered the general; “don’t you know that I can 
make you run the gauntlet?” 

It is generally thought, in Petersburg, that an En- 
glishman, having some time before the war obtained 
permission to establish an ice warehouse at Cron- 
stadt, made plans of the fortress. Ican assure you 
positively the pretended enthusiasm for the war 
never existed in Russia. When the first call was 
made on the disbanded soldiers to re-enter the army, 
very few old volunteers presented themselves: then 
came an order, and they were compelled to take up 
arms. The peasants of Petersburg are taught to 
say that they will liberate St. Sophie, who is till now 
kept a prisoner in Constantinople, but the peasants 
of the interior neither speak nor think. Now the 
nobility don’t sell their corn, no business is done at 
the exchange, the dissatisfaction is great, and a revolu- 
tion is not impossible. There is not a single criminal 
court, and there is not a day in each province (go- 
vernment), where there are not one or two cases 
every day of masters or managers being killed or 
maltreated by the serfs. The heretics are beginning 
a gottionl opposition ; their drawings of the final 
judgment represent Nicholas as the Antichrist, Nes- 
selrode and Kleinmichel as dammed spirits. Lite- 
rally no one is any more allowed to think in Russia. 
The Moscovite review having spoken in high terms 
of the late freedom of Novogorod, received an advice 
not to speak of the past. A certain Popovizky has 
had his portrait painted with this motto: “ Happy 
the man who is allowed to wear mustachios.” The 
portrait was seized, and the original shaved! The 
noblemen are treated by the Czar with the greatest 
contempt. Prince Gagarin, having, on account of 
illness, solicited permission to travel, the Emperor 
wrote on his petition, ‘“‘ You are as healthy as a bull, 
manage rather your estates better.” Prince Serge 
Trubetzkoi is obliged to sweep the snow from the 
roof of the barracks, thanks to the intrigues of M. 
Kisselef, the lover of his wife, and formerly Russian 
minister in Paris, Prince Kurakin, colonel of the 
“chevalier guards,” was on guard when a fire broke 
out; and the Emperor arriving at the place of the dis- 
aster, “ What news?” said he to the Prince. 

“ All is right,” answered he, according to rule. 

“You are a stupid fellow, replied the Czar, allud- 
ing to the fire. 

“TI hear, your Imperial Majesty.” 

“Bah! a true Kurakin, that you are,” cried the 
Czar, spitting out. But when any officer speaks to 
him in any way contrary to rule, he punishes him. 
One of his aides-de-camp was dismissed the court 
service for speaking to him with gesticulation, 

All these grounds of dissatisfaction will not be 
turned to advantage by the allies, who know little of 
them, or don’t know how to benefit by them. The 
seizure of Finnish boats, and latterly the sinking of 
two ships laden with building materials belonging to 
Baron Korf, in the port of Windau, furnish the Rus- 
sian government with means for exciting the indig- 
nation of the aborigines against those who profess to 
make war with the Czar, and yet invade private 
property. 

It is positive truth that not a single fact could be 
related honorable to Nicholas. ‘The Secretary of 
State for Poland, Turkul, used however to narrate 
the following anecdote, as an instance of the Czar’s 
sense of justice, but I should like to know whether 
the civilised world would look on it with the same 
eyes. The Neva was just beginning to be frozen 
over, and a festival presented a great assemblage of 


table, | Russian notabilities on the banks of the riven. A 


peasant began to cross it, a very fine looking fellow, 
and every one wished him success in the bold at- 
hen he had accomplished one third of the 
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anxiety of the spectators. Was the 
followed him, but the Czar learning that fe hal aa 


it for a wager of 5 rubel assignats 
them to give him one hundred blows Cie arte 
saying that if he had done it for solittlehenen 
of committing any crime for money, and was 8 dan, 
gerous fellow! Yet not a single arm is raised 
so great a tyrant! Against 
I am, Sir, yours, &.,, 
The Author of “The Nations 
Turkey, and their Destiny,” of Rusia and 





SCOTTISH HAND-LOOM WEAVERS’ 
TION MOVEMENT. EMIGRA.- 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Sim,—Having been desired to furnish some informs 
tion to the readers of the Leader, regarding the aboyg 
movement, I cheerfully comply with the desire, ang 
proceed to do so. 

The weavers of Scotland have repeatedly, and gt 
various times, by the aid of union combinations of 
the trade, endeavoured to raise the price of their 
labour, and preserve it when up from i 
downwards. ‘The cases are few and far bet 
which their efforts were crowned with success, Theip 
continual failures spread a “damp” amongst th 
trade generally, and were the direct cause of 
withering influence springing up, which has haj 
the effect of putting a check upon the effecting 
working out of any scheme for their social and ing. 
lectual elevation. A little reflection be 

ledge of 


gonistic circumstances, and a slight 
commercial laws, would have dissipated any sud 
disheartening influences, and engendered a healthier 
state of being and mode of action. Steam competi. 
tion “ created” to many of us, and so we have become 
a pauperised trade, a drag upon the community, and 
a burden to ourselves. The question has been asked 
by many, and often by ourselves, was there no other 
thing to which we could betake ourselves ; no way 
we could be lifted out of the slough of despond aad 
starvation in which we are sunk? Emigration 
been suggested as a relief; and, to it of late we have 
instinctively pointed. ‘That it would be beneficial 
for us, and other trades similarly circumstaneed, is 
true beyond a doubt. It must, however, be admitted 
that weavers are slow to convince, and when con 
vinced, rather unwilling to act. I believe the cause 
lof this is, the impossibility of emigrating on 
| own resources. ‘Also the length of time must 
of necessity elapse before any permanent and sub- 
stantial advantage would accrue to them, Add te 
these the difficulties of emigration from the time 
you leave Britain until you land in your new home, 
along with some other things of minor importance, 
and you will readily account for their feelings of 
apathy and indifference. 

Notwithstanding, however, all I have enumerated 
there prevails a strong desire for, anda warm 
in favour of emigration, among great bodies of ws. 
This is shown chiefly by the younger portion of the 
trade. Many are also willing to assist in any way 
they can, who are either too old to emigrate, or ul- 
willing to leave their native land. These parties, 
wishing to improve themselves, physi and men- 
tally, want more congenial means to them to 
'do ‘so. These means being beyond their reach a 
home, they are willing to go abroad to find them. 

With this view, the weavers favourable to emigra- 
tion have laid the foundation of a “Handloom 
Weavers’ Emigration Association;” and have inaugu- 
rated a new, and successful, they hope, emigration 
agitation. This step was taken at a conference of 
delegates, held in Glasgow on the 31st ult. 

A central board is to sit in Glasgow upon the lass 
Saturday of every month. The “ central host ® 
be composed of delegates from weaving districts 
Scotland. Every district may send a representative. 
The object of this board is, in the mean time, te 4 
tate for weavers to be put upon a level with 
labourers and other artisans emigrating to Australia 
through the “ Colonial, Land, and on 
| missioners.” Every district is to be urged to form 
| local emigration society, and to affiliate themseins 

upon the central wee by putting themselves oe 
communication with the central secretary, 
ing a delegate to the meetings of the board, te consuls 
upon questions of action and ge’ cotter, Others 
| Some districts have already formed societies. ‘hab 
have had societies in being. You will perceive 
we are in quite an infantile state; but we are age 
ing and moving forward. Festina lente, slow — 
By next st will mag tages = 4 show vib 
ticularly concerning the associa 
| aya nd parents Son we hope to effect our > 
ject, and our hopes and on ol actian 
the meantime, any party desiring an 
regarding us, or our movement, will receive the - 
by applying to me. Huce 


Secretary to the Handloom Weavers’ Emigt 
tion Association of Scotland. 
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—— 
legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do 


e A : : 
deities are not tb terpret and try to enforce them.—Edinburgh Review. 


nobmeke laws—they in 


last small fragments of literary news have all been exhausted. We 
Oce single paragraph—not even a sentence left—to offer to our 
have not in this lamentable emergency, we venture to ask their indulgence 

substitute for our usual summary of news about books and authors, 
7 P shape of a letter from an esteemed lady correspondent which reached 
in the or two since. The letter will be found to refer to a subject of 
1 a and critical importance to the reading-public in general; and 


ro aceount we think that it may with perfect propriety be introduced 


in this of our columns. We print it without altering a word—sup- 
ssing the signature, however, by the amiable writer’s own desire :— 


(To the Editor of the Leader.) . 
Sm—land wy daughters live in retirement at Mulberry Wick (a place you 
TH doubt heard of). We have a railway-station near, a healthy gravel 
a excellent clergyman, and the best society—but that is not exactly what 
sols eroweite about now. It is a literary difficulty, if you please, which I am 
I with your gallantry (excuse the apparent familiarity of the phrase), and 
ae alert Peowteige of books, and critics, and all that, you will be most 
to help us out of. ; 
‘aod my daughters are very fond of reading—especially novels. We look 
into the advertisements of new books in the papers, and read the opinions of the 
tacked on to them, and order at the library accordingly. Our great diffi- 
ow js, that, according to the opinions of the press, every new novel seems to 
oy dev more perfect than the one going before it. There does not appear, 
according to the opinions of the press, to be such a thing as a bad, or even 
an novel ever written now, by anybody—and yet I and my daughters 
(and a great many highly intelligent people, friends of ours, besides) have read, 
within the last two or three months, a great many books which seemed to us— 
to speak strongly—shocking trash. For instance, the other day we saw in the 
Times this advertisement :— 


PULSATIONS. 
A Novel. 
By tue Avutuoress or “ Heart-Strines.” 


“This novel is the work of a very superior intellect.”—Standard. 

« A tale of unbounded interest.” — Messenger. 

“Replete with vigorous thought.”—Sunday Times. 

“PyigatioNns will sustain the brilliant reputation of the authoress of HEARTSTRINGS.” 


"The reader is fascinated by the rich and powerful exhibition of human character.”— 


John Bull 2. ae 

“Impossible to lay this thrilling story down.”—<Atheneewm (Boston). 

Well, sir, being told in this way by the press what a beautiful book Pulsations 
was, of course we got it; and when we got it we could none of us read it 

My husband, who took the book up, and who does not mind setting 

i in opposition to the press, said the authoress of Pulsattons “ wanted a 

stick across her back.” I thought it was shocking stuff; so did my 

ughters; so did our neighbours, who tried it after us—and yet here are the 
clever gentlemen who write for the papers fascinated by it, and finding it “ re- 
plete with vigorous thought,” and so forth! 

It appears to be just the same with other kinds of literature, which bitter ex- 
perience makes us afraid to try, because the gentlemen of the press (as quoted in 
the advertisements) seem to be so rapturously excited about them. “ Have you 
@ Seat at Church? by the Rev. Joun Borrix, D.D., Author of Why do you 
more in Sermon-time? &c., &c.,” has a tail of quotations from the religious 
journals in its praise, which is too long to fit into my present piece of note- 

. As for the new Spasmodic Tragedy (as I hear they call it in London), 

hes and the Stars, by W. Ranpotrn Dosss,” it seems to have 

“tiriled” one critical gentleman (who says that “Dobbs is a true poet”), and 

“achanted” another (who says that ‘“‘ Death-Screeches’ are brimful of burning 

thoughts”), and “astonished” a third, and so forth, until we really dare not 

qier the poem, from a fear that we should only expose our own ignorant inca- 

pability of judging like the critics, by finding “ Death-Screeches” (to use one of 
2 ome phrases again) nothing but—Bosh. 

, sit, oblige us with a word or two of explanation and advice on this very 
os subject. Are we all fools who are incapable of knowing a good book 
ftom abad one ? Or are the critical gentlemen so inveterately good-natured, as 
acas, that they cannot find it in their hearts to say a word against any book, 

it may be ? Also please tell us, if you can, what guide we are to 
fake next to teach us how to choose the best works only among the new publi- 
we are all at sea now, in consequence of the opinions of the press. 

I don’t want my name published; but, supposing you have not time to answer 
uy ktter, if you were to print it, perhaps somebody else might. Iam afraid I 
“press myself in rather a confused way—but I can’t explain more clearly, for 

is shouting for his tea, and I have got to the bottom of my paper. 


Our amiable correspondent—who expresses, as we believe, the opinions 
of many other readers of her class—may be easily and briefly answered. She 
ind her family need not distrust their own capacities, and need not by any 
mets imagine that the critics, as a class, are at all overburdened with good 
mature, The solution of the difficulty which has perplexed her is simple 
ough, —the opinions of the press are not always quoted correctly in the 

The little errors thus committed, it, must be understoed, 
oaly occur when the review of the book advertised is unfavourable to it. 
at happens, by a remarkable coincidence which we will not attempt to 


plain just now, that the slight mistake (accidentally made, of course) is |? 


of such a nature as to convey an impression of the critic’s opinion 
Saetly the opposite of the impression which he wishes to convey himself. 
Belonging ourselves to that rare and superior order of gentlemen of the 
are really overburdened with good-nature, we will refrain, for the 

Present at least, from expressing ourselves as fully as we might on this 


We prefer giving our correspondent one word of advice instead. 





Se 

Let her, instead of paying attention to those opinions of the press which 
are advertised, pay attention to the opinions of the press which are fairly 
printed in their proper laces in the newspapers, from the manuscripts of 
the contributors—especially when these said opinions are followed by ex- 
tracts which enable her to judge for herself before she ventures on buying 
or borrowing any new book. Fallible as the critics are, she will not read a 
tenth part of the trash then that she is deluded into reading now—while she 
may at the same time claim the merit of helping to discoumtenance and 
destroy a mischievous and dishonourable system of puffing which lowers the 
character of the good books, and is of no real use to help the false pre- 
tensions of the bad. 


a 





A NEW TRAVELLER IN AFRICA. 
Life and Landsca, Egypt to the Ni Ki the White 
” Taylor. pe from Feit nell aaaittind Seaapent a tet 
We have a kindness for all African adventurers for Brace’s sake. Every 


man who travels towards Central Africa in these modern and prints 
an account of his travels, reeals to = by associations more or vivid, the 
delightful time when we first read Bruce in a sunny corner of the play- 
ound, and when a new world and a new race of human beings seemed to 
disclosed to us. As we opened Mr. Taylor's book, and at the 


map and the table of contents, the strange people who once delighted and 
prs er us in the narrative of the first Abyssinian traveller—the lovely Ozoro 
Esther, the fierce and crafty Ras Michael, Brace himself in his i 
character of “ Yacoob the white man”—seemed to live and breathe in our 
memory again ; and we secretly resolved that even if the new book did 
| happen to be a bad one, we would still deal gently and forbearingly with it, 
because it had reminded us of Bruce. 





Half an hour’s attention, however, to Mr. Taylor’s pages was enough to 
, show that he stood in no need of any special indulgence, even froth the 
| severest critics. One or two not very heinous faults of taste, a little too 
‘much of the American freedom of style, and an occasional diffuseness in 
| passages of his narrative which had been better if treated briefly, or better 
still if not touched at all, are the only defects with which we can charge him 
as a writer of travels. His merits are palpable enough to speak for them- 
selves to most readers of any intelligence. In many places he writes 
eloquently, easily, and with a vivid feeling for the picturesque; he has a 
lively sense of humour and does not indulge it too much; and, best of all 
Le can feel sincere enthusiasm for the beautiful in Nature and Art, and is 
not ashamed to own it. In these days of flippant and foolish travel-writing, 
a traveller who has in him a eapacity for hearty admiration, and who pos- 
sesses sense enough to express it honestly, is sure to be received as a welcome 
guest, on that account alone irrespective of all other considerations, at our 
library table. 

Mr. Taylor's journey begins on the Nile, which he ascends to the Cata- 
racts, noticing the different places of interest on the banks of the river as 
he passes them in his boat. He proceeds by the Nubian Desert and the 
White Nile to Khartoum, penetrates to the populous negro kingdom of the 
‘* Shillooks,” and there, having reached a point of Central Africa beyond 
which modern explorers have hitherto failed to penetrate, unwillingly turns 
his back on the mysteries and dangers of the unknown regions, sets his 
face again towards civilisation and the north. We have marked many 
passages for extract—more, we fear, than there will be space to insert—as 
specimens of the varied narrative, always readable and often interesting, of 
Mr. Taylor's journey. The first sample we will present to the reader is an 
excellent and graphic deseription of 


BOAT LIFE ON THE NILE. 

“In the first place, we are as independent of all organised governments as a ship on the 
open sea. (The [oe call the Nile El bahr, ‘ the sea.) We are on board our own chartered 
vessel, which must go where we list, the captain and sailors being strictly bound to obey us. 
We sail under national colours, make our own laws for the time being, are ourselves the 
only censors over our speech and conduct, and shall have no communication with the 
authorities on shore, unless our subjects rebel. Of this we have no fear, for we commenced 
by maintaining strict discipline, and as we make no unreasonable demands, are alwa' 
cheerfully obeyed. Indeed, the most complete hpemeng exists between the rulers and 
ruled, and though our government is the purest form of despotism, we flatter ourselves, that 
it is better managed - that of the Model hcg e 

“ Our territory, to be sure, is not very extensive. leopatra is a dahabiyeh, seventy 
feet long by ten broad. She has two short masts in the bow and stern, the first 
the trinkeet, a lateen sail nearly seventy feet in length. The latter carries the deli a 
small sail, and the American colours. The narrow space around the foremast belongs to 
the crew, who cook their meals in a small brick furnace, and sit on the gon beating a 
drum and tambourine, and singing for hours in interminable choruses, when the wind blows 
fair, If there is no wind, half of them are on shore, tugging us ye ag the banks 
with a tow-rope, and singing all day Tong: ‘Ay Y If we strike 
on a sand- oy they jump into the river, and put their shoulders against the hull, singing: 
‘ hay-haylee sah ! the current is slow, they ship the oars and us up stream, 
so complicated a refrain that it is impossible to write it with other than Arabie characters. 
There are eight men and a boy, besides our stately rails, Hassan Abd el-Sadik, and the 
swarthy pilot, who greets us every morning with a whole round of Arabic salutations. 

“ Against an upright pole which occupies the place of a mainmast, stands our kitchen, a 
high wooden box, with three furnaces. Here our cook, Salame, as A seen at all 
with the cow] of a blue aoe drawn over his turban, ring marvellous dishes, 
wherein his delight is not than ours. Salame, like a skilful artist as he is, husbands 
his resources, and each day astonishes us with new preparations, so that out of few materials 
he has attained the grand climax of all art—variety in unity. Achmet, my faithful 
man, has his station here, and keeps one eye on the vessel and one on the ki 
between the two he does not relax his protecting care forus. The approach to the is 
flanked by our provision chests, which will also serve asa breastwork in case of 
aggression. A huge filter-jar of porous earthenware stands against the back of the kitchen. 
We keep our fresh butter and vegetables in a box under it, where the sweet Nile-water drips 
cool clear into an earthen basin, Our bread and vegetables, in an open basket of 
Llades, are suspended beside it, and the roof of the cabin — our poultry- 

seen hanging 


’ 


de 


3 


‘geon-house. Sometimes (but not often) a leg of mutton may the 
a le, which extends over the deck as a support to the awning. 

“The cabin, or mansion of the executive powers, is about twenty-five feet long. Its floor 
is two feet below the deck, and its ceiling five feet above, so that we are not pm cated 
crowded in any particular. Before the entrance is a sort of portico, with pee 

seat on each side, and side-awnings to shut out the sun. i is iF pag 
and meditation. We throw up the awnings, let the light in on all sides, and out 
on the my ee poe | ae we rep a4 Ls wk the 

about ten feet long, and newly pain a i 
cushions, extends along each side, serving as a cushion by day and a bed by night. 
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i and a canvas cover at the sides, so that we can regulate our light and 
air perp emg the middle of the cabin is our table and two camp stools, while shawls, 
capotes, pistols, sabre, and gun are suspended from the A little door at the further 
end opens into a be gels beyond which is a smaller cabin, with beds, which we have 
allotted to Achmet’s use. apy 8 HP fg — — — y+ —_ _ 

ilot where the sits all day, 
siting the lng ormet er, j fe forward over the cabin from the high end 


“ Our manner of life ary = and might even be called monotonous, but we have never 
found the greatest variety of pe and incident so thoroughly enjoyable. The scenery 
of the Nile, thus far, scarcely changes from day to day in its forms and colours, but only 
in their disposition with regard to each other. shores are either palm-groves, fields of 
cane and dourra, young wheat, or patches of bare sand, blown out from the desert. The 
villages are all the same agglomerations of mud-walls, the tombs of the Moslem saints are 
the same white ovens, 4n individual camel and buffalo resembles its neighbour in 

icturesque ugliness. The Arabian and Libyan mountains, now sweeping so far into the 

nd that their yellow cliffs overhang the Nile, now receding into the violet haze of 

the horizon, exhibit little difference of t, hue, or formation. Every new 
scene is the turn of a kaleidoscope, in which the same objects ere grenge’, in other rela- 
tions, yet always characterised by the most perfect harmony. slight, yet ever- 
renewing changes, are to us a source of endless delight. Either from the pure atmosphere, 
the healthy life we lead, or the tone of our spi we find ourselves wanaly 
wensitive to all the slightest touches, the most minute rays of that grace and harmony whic 
bathes every landscape in sunshine. The various groupings of the a, the 
shifting of the blue evening shadows on the rose-hued mountain walls, the green of the 
wheat and the sugar-cane, the windings of oe a river, the alternations of wind and 
calm—each of these is to content us, to give every day a different charm from 
that which went before. We meet winds, cafes, and sand-banks, without losi 
our patience, and even our excitement in the swiftness and grace with which our vesse 
‘scuds before the north wind is mingled with a that our journey is drawing so much 
the more swiftly to its close. A portion of the old Egyptian repose seems to be infused into 
our na and lately, when I saw my face in a mirror, I thought I perceived in its features 
something of the patience and resignation of the Sphinx.” 

As a contrast to this, let us give the author’s picture—drawn some hun- 
dreds of miles farther on his journey—of 

LIFE IN THE DESERT. ‘ 

I found the Desert life not only endurable but very agreeable. No matter how warm it 
might be at mid-day, the nights were always fresh and cool, and the wind blew strong from 
the north-west, during the greater part of the time. ‘I'he temperature varied from 50 degs. 
‘to 55 degs. at 6 a.m, to 80 d 85 degs. at 2p.m. The extremes were 47 degs. and 
100 degs. So great a change of temperature every day was not so unpleasant as might be 
supposed. In my case, nature seemed to a special provision in order to keep the 

ce right. During the hot hours of the day I never suffered inconvenience from the 
heat, but up to 85 degs. felt sufficiently cool. I seemed to absorb the rays of the sun, and 
as night came on and the temperature of the air fell, that of my skin rose, till at last I 
glowed through and through, like a live coal. It was a peculiar sensation, which I never 
experienced before, but was rather t than otherwise. My face, however, which was 
alternately ex to the heat radiated from the sand, and the keen morning wind, could 
not e itself to so much contraction and expansion. The skin cracked and 
off more than once, and I was obliged to rub it daily with butter. I mounted my 
romedary with a‘ shining merning face,’ until, from alternate buttering and burning, it 
attained the hue and crispness of a well-basted idge. , 

“T soon fell into a regular daily routine of travel, which, during all my later experiences 
of the Desert, never became monotonous. I rose at dawn every morning, bathed my eyes 
witha handful of the precious water, and drank a cup of coffee. After the tent had been 

struck and the camels laden, I walked ahead for two hours, often so far in advance that I 
lost sight and hearing of the caravan. I found an unspeakable fascination in the sublime 
solitude of the Desert. I often beheld the sun rise, when, within the wide ring of the 
horizon, there was no other living creature to be seen. He came up like a god, in awful 


lory, and it would have been a natural act, had I cast myself upon the sand and wor- | be 


pped him The sudden one in the colouring of the landscape, on his appearance— 
the lighting sp of the dull sand into a warm golden hue, and the tintings of purple and 
violet on the iistant yry hills—was a morning miracle, which I never beheld without 
awe. The richness of this colouring made the Desert beautiful; it was too brilliant for 
desolation. The scenery, so far from depressing, inspired and exbilarated me. I never felt 
the sensation of physical health and strength in such perfection, and was ready to shout 
from morning till night, from the overflow of happy — The air is an elixir of life— 
as sweet and pure and refreshing as that which the first man breathed on the morning 
of creation. You inhale the unadulterated elements of the atmosphere, for there are no 
exhalations from mvist earth, vegetable matter, or the smokes and steams which arise from 
the abodes of men, to stain its purity. This air,even more than its silence and solitude, is 
the secret of one’s attachment to the Desert. It is a beautiful illustration of the compensating 
care of that Providence, which leaves none of the waste places of the earth without some 
atoning glory. Where all the pleasant aspects of Nature are wanting—where there is no 
green thing, no fount for the thirsty lip, scarcely the shadow of a rock to shield the wanderer 
n the blazing noon—God has breathed upon the wilderness his sweetest and tenderest 
rr sy giving clearness to the eye, strength to the frame, and the most joyous. exhilaration 
© the spirits,’ 


Leaving the desert, Mr. Taylor, as we have before said, embarks on the White 
Nile, sails on boldly into the heart of Africa, leaves behind him the last relics 
ven of Egyptian civilisation, and reaches the Primitive Negro Kingdom of the 
Shillooks. ‘There is something very picturesque and striking in this briefly- 
described 
RIVER SCENE IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 

* We sailed nearly all night with a steady north wind, which towards morning became so 
strong that the men were obliged to take in sail and let us scud under bare poles. When I 
rose, in the grey of early dawn, they were about hoisting the little stern-sheet, which alone 
sufficed to vm be along at the rate of four miles an hour. We had passed the frontier of 
Egyptian Soudan soon after sunset, and were then deep in the negro kingdom of the Shillooks. 

e scenery had changed considerably since the evening. The forests were taller and more 
Gense, and the river more thickly studded with islands, the soil of which was entirely con- 
vealed by the luxuriant girdle of shrubs and water plants, in which they lay imbedded. The 
ambak, a species of aquatic shrub, with leaves resembling the sensitive plant and winged, 
bean-like blossoms of a rich yellow hue, grew on the edge of the shore, with its roots in the 
water, and its long arms floating on the surface. It formed impenetrable ramparts around 
the islands and shores, except where the hippopotamus and crocodile had trodden paths 
into the forests, or the lion and leopard had come down to the river’s margin to drink. Be- 
hind this floating hem of foliage and blossoms ap other and larger shrubs, completel 
matted together with climbing vines, which covered them like a mantle, and hung from their 
branches ling streamers of white and purple and yellow blossoms. They even stretched 
to the boughs of the large mimosa, or sont trees, which grew in the centre of the islands, 
thus binding all together in rounded masses. Some of the smaller islands resembled floating 
hills of vegetation, and their slopes and summits of impervious foliage, rolling in the wind, 
appeared to keep time with the rocking of the waves that, upheld them. The profusion of 
vegetable life reminded me of the Ch River. If not so rich and gorgeous, it was on a 
far grander scale, The river had still a breadth of a mile and a half, where his current 
was free, but where island crowded on island, in a vast archipelago of leafy shores, he took 
4 much wider sweep. The waves danced and glistened in the cool northern wind, as we 
glided around his majestic curves, and I stood on deck watching the wonderful panorama 
unfold on either side, with a feeling of exultation to which I gave free vent. In no other 
river have I seen landscapes r or more imposing character. 

_“* All the rich animal world of this region was awake and stirring before the sun. The 
wild fowls left their roosts; the zikeaks flew twittering over the waves, calling up their 
mates, the sow crocodiles 3 the herons stretched their wings inst the wind; the mon- 
keys leaped and chattered in the woods; and at last, whole herds of hippopotami, sporting 


near the shore, came up spouting water from their nostrils, in a ‘ 

to the grampus. I couibe six together, soon after te my oe the end of reel 
floundered about in the shallows, popping up their heads every few minutes ¢ island, 
and at last walked out through the reeds and stood upon the ieead Soon © look at us, 
more appeared on the other side of the river, and thenceforth we saw them fire 
stantly, and sometimes within fifty yards. I noticed one which must haye been mt Con. 
breadth across the ears, and with a head nearly five feet long. He o his four feet ig 
enough to show two round, blunt tusks, or rather grinders, one on each side, T Mouth wigs 
a great deal of curiosity, and-frequently turned about after we had passed, and fap 
some tine in our wake.” Wed fir 


Our traveller lands boldly among the Shillooks, and has 


AN INTERVIEW WITH A NEGRO SHEKH. 

“ The shekh of the island, a tall, handsome man, rose to t me, b ‘ 
of his right hand to mine and then raising it to his forchead. T rade «Wom, Pa 
after which he sat down. The vizier (as he called himself ), an old man excessiyg] i 
complexion, then advanced, and the other warriors in succession, till all a tk i me 
The conversation was carried on in the Arabic jargon of Soudan, which the shekh anf.” 
of his men spoke tolerably well, so that I could understand the most of what wt Some 
‘Why don’t you bring the sultan’s carpet that he may rest?’ said the shekh to was said, 
sailors. The carpet and pillows were immediately brought, and I stretched myelf of my 
front of the shekh and vizier, who sat upon a fallen tree, while the others squatted oat in 
ground. The shekh at first took no part in the conversation, but sat looking ‘sae the 
from under his heavy eyebrows. Our negotiations were conducted in genuine Sandi 
style. Whenever his Majesty of the Shillooks had anything to say, he Mentioned it to hi 
vizier, who Fa oe 4 Achmet, my - who — it to me, the sultan, ~ 
spectators rved the most profound silence, and nothing could su gravity 
inal of the scene. ; ; . =< a 

“In the meantime the other warriors had come up and taken their seats around each 
one greeting me before he sat down with ‘ ow-wow-wobba :” (probably a i be the 
Arabic ‘ mar-habba ?’ ‘how d’ye do?) The vizier, addressing me through A said: 
‘Tell us what you want; if you come to fight, we ase ready for you.’ I assured the sheti 
through him that I came as a friend, and had no intention of molesting them, but be 
not satisfied, and repeated three or four times, drawing a mark between us on the : 
‘ If you are really friends, we will be friends with yeni but if you are not we are readpt, 
fight you.’ Achmet at last swore by the Prophet Mohammed, and by the wisdom of 
that we had come in peace; that the sultan wished to pay him a visit, and would the 
return home. At the request of the rais we had come on p= unarmed, but it had not the 
anticipated effect. * Why have you no arms?’ said the shekh; ‘are you afraid of us?’ | 
told him that it was in order to’show that I had no hostile intentions, but the people seme! 
to consider it as a mark of either treachery or fear. I brought some tobacco with me, which 
I gave to the shekh, but he received it coldly, 4nd said: ‘Where is the dress wii te 
pa. we has brought for me?’ This reminded me that I had entirely neglected to provide 
myself in Khartoum with muslin and calico for presents. I remedied the deficiency, ho. 
ever, by going on board and taking one of my shirts and a silk handkerchief, as wel a 
some beads and ear-rings for the wives of the two dignitaries. Achmet added a shir 
and a pair of Turkish drawers, and brought a fresh supply of tobacco for the warren, 
The shekh took the presents with evident gratification, and then came the work of elothi 
him. He was entirely at a loss how to put on the garments, but Achmet and the nis 
unwound the cotton cloth from his loins, stuck his legs into the drawers, bis arms into the 
shirt-sleeves, and tied the handkerchief about his head. Once clothed, he paid no farther 
attention to his garments, but wore them with as much nonchalance as if he had never 
sessed a scantier costume. ‘The vizier, who had shown manifest ill-humour at bei 
4 was quieted by the present of a shirt, which was put —_ his shoulders in dike manner, 

e gave me his .ame as ‘ Adjeb-Seedoo' (‘ He pleases his Master’), a most inte 
name for a vizier. The shekh’s name, Abd-en-noor (‘the Slave of Light’), was 8 
befitting, for he was remarkably dark. Iwas much amused at my servant Ali, who 
shown great terror on the first appearance of the savages. He had already become so 
familiar, that when the shekh «did not seem to understand the use of the beads andear-rings, 
Ali pinched his ears very significantly, and took held of his neck to show how they must 
worn. 

“ By this time coffee had been prepared, and was brought to them. But they had been 
so accustomed to inhumanity | deception on the part of the Turks, that they still mis- 
trusted us, and no one would drink, for fear that it contained poison. To quiet them, therefore, 
I drank a cup first, after which they took it readily, and many of them, who then tasted 
coffee for the first time, did not seem to relish it. A drove of sheep happening to pass by, 
the shekh ordered one of the rams to be caught and put on board the vessel, for the sultsn's 
dioner. The men soon began to demand cdhaiemn, clothes, and various other things, and 
grew so importunate that Achmet became alarmed, and even the rais, who was aman of 
some courage, seemed a little uneasy. I thought it time to give a change to affairs, and 
therefore rose and told the shekh I was ready to visit his village. We had intended returning 
on board and sailing to the place, which was at the southern extremity of the island, abut 
a mile distant, but reflecting that this might occasion mistrust, and that the best way of 
avoiding danger is to appear unconscious of it, I called Achmet and the rais to accompany 
me on foot. While these things were transpiring, a number of other Shillooks had are, 
sothat there were now upwards of fifty. All were armed—the most of them with ima 
pointed spears, some with clubs, and some with long poles, having knobs of hard wood a 
theend. hey were all tall, strong, stately people, not more than tio or three under six 
feet in height, while the most of them were & or four inches over that standard, Some 
had a piece of rough cotton cloth tied around the waist or thrown over the shoulders, but 
most of them were entirely naked. Their figures were large and muscular, bat not sya- 
metrical, nor was there the least grace in their movements. ‘Their faces resembled 8 cross 
between the negro of Guinea and the North American Indian, having the high cheek-b 
the narrow forehead and pointed head of the latter, with the flat nose and Pree lips of 
the former. Their teeth were so long as to appear like tusks, and in most of them one ot 
two front teeth were wanting, which gave their faces a woltish expression. binapie +m 
small and had an inflamed look, which might have been occasioned by the oe 
of the soil on which they slept. Every one wore an arinlet above the elbow, eil a 
of an elephant’s tusk, or a thick rim of plaited hippopotamus hide. The most heen 
a string of glass beads around the neck, and the shekh wore a necklace of the large on 
variety, called ‘ pigeon eggs’ by the traders on the White Nile. They had no beards, 
their hair was seared or plucked out on the forehead and temples, leaving only & o- 
crown of crisp wool on the top of the head. Some had rubbed their faces and 
red ashes, which imparted a livid, ghastly effect to their black skins.” 


At length he arrives at the final point of his journey, beyond which it 8 
hopeless to think of penetrating. His attendants will venture no farther 
with him, and he takes one wistful last look, before he returns, at 

THE GATEWAY T) THE UNKNOWN SOUTH. 


“ As we weighed anchor, I found that the men had taken down both sails and is 
the oars for our return to Khartoum. We had reached the southern point of the 


| about Jat. 12 deg. 30 min. north, and the north wind was still blowing «of the 
| rounded tops of the mimosa forests bent southward as they tossed; the flowery arms nm 


ambak-trees waved to the south, trailing against the current, and my heart § * 
at the thought of retracing my steps. , We had sailed 250 miles in forty-eight beans 
teway to the unknown south was open, and it seemed a treason against fortune to ture ® 

‘ace towards the Mediterranean. ‘ Achmet!’ said I, ‘tell the men to set the fare 
We will sail to the Bahr el-Ghazal.’ The Theban’s face became ghastly at the are 00" 
*O master!’ he exclaimed, ‘ are you not satisfied with your fortune? We > Rals 
nearly at the end of the earth, and if we go further it will be impossible to retur. ig bad 
Abou-Hammed declared that he had kept his word, and that he should now retarn, “thet, 
been agreed, before we left Khartoum. I knew there was certain danger in goimg 1 
and that I had no right to violate my agreement and peril others as well as myse td 
there lay the great river, holding in his lap, to tempt me on, isles of brighter 
spreading out shores of yet richer foliage. 1 was in the centre of the continent. 





me all was strange and unknown, and the Gulf of Guinea was less distant than the the 
ranean, which I left not three months before, Why not push on and attempt to grep"; 
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san secret? The fact that anes, es, and bolder men had failed, was 

more, Happily for me, perhaps, my object on commencing the voyage had 
one lnre the f we on eas exploration. Had I been provided with the pees +. dee 
eee appliances for making such an attempt useful, it would have been impossible to 


int. 
rum beck tio the masthead and looked to the south, where the forest archipelago, divided 
Iclm reaches of water, wove its labyrinth in the distance. I thought I saw—but it 
by gittern'e S fancy—beyond the leafy crown of the farthest isles, the faint blue horizon of 
may bare ovater and grass, where the palm again appears and the lotus fringes the shores. 
that sea of the strong north wind, now blowing in our faces, would have taken me there, 
Afew oan) up to fate and a pipe, which latter immediately suggested to me that 
pon § was leaving the gorgeous heart of Africa, I was going back to civilisation and 
bomme.” 

Jor’s adventures on his homeward journey we must refer our 

For Mr. Tay “ Jo y 
to his volume. We have quoted largely from it, but have not ex- 
a tenth part of the various attractions which its pages offer to the 
« stay-at-home traveller.” The book—especially towards the latter part of 
«nt fall of fresh and genuine interest. Need we say more in its favour 


during such a dull publishing season as this? 


t 


ay 





ENNEMOSER’S HISTORY OF MAGIC. 
: ic. By Joseph Ennemoser. Translated from the German by William 
The Hidery of Magic , ‘ Y Bohn. 
Tus title and subject of this book, when it was first announced, at once 
us. We opened it eagerly, and very soon found that of all the 
expectations we h: d formed from it hardly one was to be fulfilled. So far 
asthe English public are concerned, the History of Magic semains to be 
written. No exceptions can be taken to the learning and industry of 
Ennemoser, or to his earnest desire to pursue his subject to its utmost 
jimits. He does his best in his first volume, for example, to teach us about 
Magic in general and — in particular among all the ancient nations. 
The M the Cabbalah, ‘'umah, Primal Truth, the Prevalent Divine 
Idea, the Infected Imaginations of the Lapps, the Voluspa, the Kyphi, the 
ic Nature of Aristides, and the Divine Dream of the Soul—are a 
few of the occult matters with which Ennemoser would appear to be per- 
familiar ; but his misfortune is, that he cannot instruct his readers as 
successfully as he has instructed himself. The one fatal objection that we 
have to make to this book is, that it is for the most part simply incompre- 
hensible. Ennemoser scems to us to be too much of a philosopher and 
mystic, and too little of a poet and man of the world for his subject. He 
dive and speculate profoundly, in many places, where he would be much 
more useful if he kept on the surface, and narrated picturesquely. Whether 
the translator is to blame or not we cannot say; but the present History of 
Magic presents the curious anomaly of a mystic subject so mystically 
written about, that instead of instructing the general reader, it is calculated, 
jninnumerable instances, to render itself absolutely and literally incompre- 

hensible to him. 

In proof of this assertion, let us, before we go any farther, select an 
or two, from the first volume, of the ‘* unknown tongue,” in which 
the historian of Magic speaks for the benefit of the English public. Will 
the ladies oblige us by paying particular attention to the teaching of the 
Cabbalah (or book of patriarchal traditions) on the subject of women, as 
expounded by Molitor, quoted by. Ennemoser, and translated by Howitt ?— 
“Woman is man reversed, his mirrored image: while he is a self-acting principle, pro- 
ductively striving outwards, and ever seeking the universal, the infinite, the woman is the 
negative principle, acting from without inwards, from the circumference to the centre, 

receptive, ready from man’s expansive energy to reduce concrete forms.” 






If Mr. Molitor who wrote that sentence, Mr. Ennemoser who copied it, 
Mr. Howitt who translated it, Mrs. Howitt who edited it, and Mr. Bohn 
who published it, all laid their heads together, and tried to explain what it 

meant, would they succeed in the effort? We venture to think not. 
Here is a sentence of Ennemoser’s own, on “ Spiritual Appearances,” which | 

4 paragraph, and the meaning of which, to our limited capacity, lies 
alittle too much concealed under an atmosphere of metaphysical fog : 





“If the supernatural and super-material may be reflected upon the ensouled vital powers 
{oman unmeasured distance (imaginatio passiva), and therefore influences may take place | 
etween the mind and body, of which, however, tle soul has no distinct consciousness, then | 
isthedirect mental influence and activity undeniable; for that which is spiritual is not | 
separately spiritual, and all the wonders of the world of spirits are in the end resolved into | 

of our own minds.” | 

Here, again, are some remarks about magic and sorcery, which will ap-, 
pear assuredly, to nine readers out of ten, to be mere jargon of the most 
wintelligible kind :— 

“As light precedes the shadow, magic precedes sorcery ; the abuse proceeds from the use 
~tror marches side by side with truth. Without the earlier magic of instinctive clairvoy- 
tee, and the acting vitality of the mind, sorcery would not have been discovered. The 
it Which ecstatic clairvoyance had imparted in the mythology were not explicable to 

and their signification may be investigated from various directions. If through the 
as we see in magnetism, which was methodically practiced in the oracular 
temples, the powers of nature were discovered and known in their various activity, therefore 
aap is not without forndation that the secrets of the temple consisted in magical 

- and in the practice of those powers of nature, which, being intimately connected 
wih the religious customs, must also have been comprehended by mythology.” 

We might quote pages and pages of such metaphysical slip-slop as this 

every part of the first volume alone. But proof enough has been pro- 
7 Pamper our assertion that the book is written in such a clumsy, 
ivolved, an unintelligible style, that it will repel the general reader, weary 
the student, and irritate the critic. We ourselves have in many places been 
2 by the obscurities of the author’s own style, and by the yet 
set darkness of the quotations which overshadow his pages in all direc- 
We are really quite unable to say what his opinions are in relation 
many of the most important topics which he discusses (and mystifies) in 
umes. ‘ What can Ennemoser possibly be driving at?” has been 
sms the only mental question we have proposed to ourselves while labour- 
gin the reader's service, through the History of Magic. J 
yllthough the author has thus failed as to the first great requisite of expressing 
tes and satisfactorily, although he is either too profoundly earned, 
his natu Y prosaic in temperament to seize on the poetical aspects of 





and to present them picturesquely and impressively to the minds 








of others, his book has nevertheless its readable and interesting pages, here 
and there —for those who will be careful and patient enough to search them 
out. Manya — scrap of antiquarian information, many a curious and 
striking relic of the superstition of past times, may be discovered—by long 
looking certainly—among the dreary pages of these volumes. These anec- 
dotes, for instance, of an absurd and cruel medical qa which was 
current in the time of King David, and seems to have lasted till the time of 
Boerhaave, are very curious :— 


In ancient times there was a universally accepted belief, that living together and 
breathing upon any person produced bad as well as good effects, and restored an undermined 
——— ante by Le! nape | ways aa i 

e usual means 8 their ju stones, might be used for particular 
cases; but, to eradicate Daesiy-coeted aon 2 youn nd fish if A. . Es 
cially, pure virgins and young children were su able to free paresis fom Qsanses by 
their breath, and even by their blood. The patient was to be breathed upon by them A 
sprinkled with their blood: to have bathed in the blood would have been better, could it 
have been possible. History supplies us with many remarkable instances of restoration to 
health, either yy living with y hwy. or by being breathed upon by them. One of 
the inost remarkable is recorded in the Bible, of King David A i. 1-4)—* Now King 
David was old and stricken in years, and they covered him with es, but he got no heat. 
Wherefore his servants said unto him, ‘ Let there be sought for my lord the king a young 
virgin, and let her stand before the king, and let her cherish him, and let her lie in thy 
bosom, that my lord the king may get heat.’” 

“So they sought for a damsel throughout all the coasts of Israel, and found Abishag, a 
Shunammite, and brought her to the king.” 

Bacon makes the remark in his work “De vitae et mortis historia,” that the girl probably 
rubbed the king with myrrh, and other balsamic substances, according to the custom of the 
Persian maidens. 

Pliny recommends breathing on the forehead as a remedy (Hist. . ce. 6). 
Galen on among the saeet bevtala outward remecies for bolls ae Say na “" ) 
who were laid on the bed so as to cover the body of the sufferer (Method. med bb. vii.) 
Hyginus (De sanitate tuenda) is also of the same opinion ; and Virgil says:— 

“ Et dedit amplexus atque oscula dulcia fixit, 
Occultum inspirans ignem.” Eneid, lib. i. 

Reinhart, in his ‘ Bibelkrankheiten des alten Testaments,” calls living with the the 
restoration of the old. Bartholin (De morbis bibliis, c. _ says the same, and that it is a 
preventive to the chilliness of old age, and by the restores much of the expired 
physical powers. Rudolph of Hapsburg is said, according to Serar’s account, when very old 
and decrepit, to have been accustomed to kiss, in the presence of their relations, the ters 
and wives of princely, ducal, and noble personages, and to have derjved st reno- 
vation from their breath, The Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, the end of his life, was 
advised, by a Jewish physician, to have young and a laid across his stomach, 
instead of using fomentations. Johannes nus, or i Moses (Aphorism. 20); 
relates, that for lameness and gout nothing better could be applied than a young girl 
across the affected part. Reinhart says, ‘young dogs are also of great service, which we 
physicians lay, in certain cases, upon the abdomen of the patient.” Pomponatius (De 
naturalium effectum admirand., &c., p. 41) says, “‘ The presence and the breath of young 
people is a good physic.” Amplexus adolescentium boni anhelits est medicina temperata. 

‘The story of Luc. Clodius Hermippus is well known, who reached a very great age b 
being continually breathed upon by young girls. Kohausen records an = whic 

, a0 





was oes at Rome by an antiquary, by name Gomar. It was cut in marb d runs 
as follows :— 
“To Esculapius and Health 
this is erected by 
L. Clodius Hermippus, 
by the b hot girls 
the breath of youn, 
fived 115 years and ceon, 
at which physicians were no little 
surprised. : 
Successive generations, lead such a life!” 

(In Hermippo redivivo, sive Exercit. physic. med. curiosa de methodo rara ad cxv, 
annos prorogande senectutis: per anhelituin puellarum.—Francof. 1742.) 

Borelli and Hoffman caused their patients to sleep with animals, to relieve violent pain 
or obstinate diseas® The great Boerhaave ordered an Amsterdam bu ter to seep 
between two boys, and declared that the patient visibly increased in cheerfu and physi 
power. Hufeland says, in his “ Art of Lengthening Human Life,” “ And certainly, when 
we consider how efficacious for lameness are freshly opened animals, or ede | ofa 
living animal upon any painful affection, we must feel convinced that these methods are not 
to be thrown aside.” Among the Greeks and Romans much virtue was ascribed to the 
breath; and the old French poets praise the pure breath of virgins as very beneficial, 


What became of the wretched boys, girls, and dogs who were used as so 
much physic by these atrocious old people? Did the miserable y 
survive or not? What was the condition of Abishag after she had done 
keeping King David warm ? 

Ennemoser is more intelligible than usual in writing on the testimony 
offered by the — of the Bible to the existence of magnetic (or mes- 
meric) power, and to the knowledge of the secrets of magnetic practice, 
among the ancient Egyptians and the Jews. Our orthodox readers, who 


| believe in ‘‘ verbal inspiration,” ought to be particularly interested in the 


following passage :— 
The Jews who lived so long among the ptians, or at least in Egypt, are here the 
most reliable historians; and Moses, in sacred writ, is described as a man “ learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians.” We find in the Bible expressions and accounts, which indicate 
the hand as the magical organ, not only metaphorically, but in a direct manner, and more- 
over with the same views which have been deduced from magnetism. For by the hand 
magnetic power is imparted, and somnambulism artificially produced, either by immediate 
contact with the a4 or by the —— of the hands and the fingers, or only one 
finger. We find passages in the Bible which give the same destination the same 
even the same direction to the hand—namely, that by the touch of the hand visions and the 
wer of prophecy are produced. When God dtsired to inspire a a a what expression 
do we find made use of ?—This, “The hand of the Lord came u iim, and he saw and 
prophesied.” When Elisha was asked by the Kings of Israel and Judah concerning the war 
with the Moabites, he called a minstrel, “ And it came ree when the minstrel played, 
that the hand of the Lord came wu him. And he said, Thus 
find similar expressions in the Psalms, in Ezekiel, &c.: “The word of the Lord came ex- 
pressly unto Ezekiel, the priest, the son of Buzi, in the land of the Chaldwans by the river 
Chebar; and the hand of the Lord was there upon him.”. Ezekiel i. 3.—“ Now the hand 
of the Lord was upon me in the evening, afore he that was escaped came; and had 
my mouth, until he came to me in the morning; and my mouth was opened and I was no 
more dumb.” (Ezekiel xxiii. 22.)—“ In the five and twentieth year of our captivity, in 
the beginning of the year, &c., the hand of the Lord was upon me and brought me thither; 
in the visions of brought he me into the land of Israel, and set me on a very high 
mountain.” (Ezekiel xl. 1.) Wherefore mention here the hand of the Lord? God has 
not human hands! The Bible, therefore, evidently indicates the divine act by the means 
common among men when any one was to be thrown into ecstasy and should prophesy. 
There are many other similar passages in the Bible concerning the importance 
hands in producing visions and ecstasy, as well as the magical influence of the hand 
generally. The laying on of hands was cnstoamaey on many occasions, and aby the 
communication of a certain power was signified, although such power was not or 
visible. It is still customary in religious ceremonies, and was used in bestowing a 
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the side of the great 
behold a certain man 


consecration, and miracles. (Marky. 23, vi. 5, vii. 33, viii. 23; Luke 
J" sng te ead, in Daniel, chap, 2, wetind the fallowing — 
of 
lag wer ied with fie glo par, en and Daniel alone saw 
not 


men that were tme saw not the vision; but — quaking fell 
them, so that they fled to hide themselves. Therefore I was left and saw this 
there remained no in me; for my comeliness was turned in me 


Yet I heard the voice of his words, and when 
on my face, and my face towards 
set me upon my knees and upon the 


terpretation of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream we find (Daniel ii) when all the astro- 
*s dream—“ Then Daniel went 
. that he would show the king 
Aazarah, his companions, that oid dedie mnorsien St the God of Heaven 
and they wou ire mercies of t' eaven 
iel ty A : : = the rest of = 

n anight vision.” Ac- 


explanation of Calmet Hebr.: article Main) the hand laid upon 
phets means ten hands; making Daniel and his follows wiser than the wise meu of 


we hand of the Lord was with him,” it ignities the counsel and aid of 
t truth and do good. In cha i. v. 66, 0 e, we of Zacharias that 
nats ot aot the Apostles, that “the hand of the Lord 





Z 
: 
i 
: 





4* the hand of the Lord was with him ;” and o 
f was with them, and they did signs and miracles.” 
In these therefore, the hand is spoken of metaphorica 
e inspiration, and wor miracles. The Apostles laid their han 

Hei and they received the Holy Ghost. 

We see here the same proceedings as in pone same attributes of the hand, 
the same functions, the same results; but with the difference between the divine power and 
will and that of man. The laying on of hands is not absolutely necessary in magnetism; a 
finger sa or in some cases contact is unnecessary: in perfect communication the will is 
sufficient, without using the hand as a eonducting medium. In the Bible we also find the 
finger of God often used metaphorically: miracles and signs were by the finger of God. 

We have already alluded to Ennemoser’s first volume as containing the 
history of magic in general, and of magic in particular as it existed among 
the ancient nations. The second volume is occupied with Magic in Mytho- 
logy, Magic among the Germans, the Doctrines of the famous Mystics of the 
iddle Ages, and the phenomena of Animal Magnetism. As an historian, 
the author shows ne to get clearer and more comprehensible as he 
> apunee me modern times. is as dreamy, indefinite, and involved among 
E 


as producing prophetic 
on those who believed, 


mystics of the Middle Ages as he was among the sorcerers of ancient 

If we are to present any extracts from the second volume, we shall 

best consult the reader's interests by avoiding all the ambitious and specula- 

tive passages before us, and quoting only this very quaint and diverting list 

of the ey omen or ey which were once devoutly believed in by 
of the human race :— 


SYMPATHETIC SUPERSTITIONS. 
When women boil yarn, they must tell a lie at the same time, otherwise it will not get 
~white. 
Parents must not buy their children any rattles, nor allow any to be given them, or they 
will be slow at learning, and will speak with difficulty. 
When you take straw for a hen’s nest out of a marriage bed, you must take it from the 
man’s side if you want cock chickens, and from the wife's if you want hen chickens. 
No one must on any account weigh an empty cradle, or he will weigh the child’s rest 
away. 
The nails on the hands of an infant must be bitten off by the mother the first time, or it 
: will learn to steal. 
If you wish a child to become a hundred years old, you must get it godfathers out of 
“a ao a. sa tel > 
ou let a child into a looki fore it is a year old, it will become proud. 
Children that ery at Shiistonieg, afi ic soon, y - 
Let a mother go three 


successively out of the church in silence, and blow each 
time inte the mouth cf her chi 
immediate] 


and it will get its teeth easy. 
Let the father i ly after the christening give the child a sword in its hand, and it 
will become brave. 


Blue cornflowers gathered on Corpus-Christi Sunday stop the bleeding of the nose if the 
ase bold tn thn band OB foey ceo een, spies . ‘ 

A woman can cure her ear-ache by binding a man’s stocking round her head. 

Elder planted before the stable-door mee the cattle from witchcraft. 

He who carries about him a cord with which a rupture doctor has bound up a rupture, 
may lift the heaviest weight without any danger. 

A piece of wood out of a coffin that has been dug up, when laid in a cabbage bed defends 
at from caterpillars, 

One should not lean over a cradle where a child is sleeping, nor should it be left standing 

— from an oak ny by lightning cure teoth-ache. 

who will sow seed, let him be careful not to lay it on a table, otherwise it will not 


grow. 

He who has the hiceup, let him plunge a naked knife into a can of beer, and take a good 
draught of it at one breath. 

He who cannot sleep, be it a child or adult, let him lay a com 
pamek that is, straw which workwomen put under the ms on 

taken from the people unknewn to them. 

In brewing, lay a bunch of nettles in the barrel; it is then safe against thunder. 

A wife who has a eold must sneeze into her husband’s shoe. 

It is not good to strike a beast with a switch which has been used to correct a child. 

Chastise neither man nor beast with a peeled stick, for whatever is beaten with it will 


up. 
Wien you place your shoes reversed at the heud of your bed, the nightmare cannot op- 


/ press you. 
F Old women often cut a turf of a foot long which their enemy has lately trodden on, and 
Be ene ae ete tte ea eee fl 
any one w great anxiety tou great toe of a dead person, and he will at 
once become free from it, 4 ‘ 
If any one dies in the house, you must shake the bee-hives, and the wine and vinegar, or 
the the wine and the vi , Will all go off or spoil. 
_ The first medicine which a lying-in woman takes, should be out of her husband's spoon ; 
it will — more efficacious. 
e pains of child-birth, it does to turn the sli of the husband round. 

| a : 

No o warm ic iven to a lyi woman; it must 

‘tried with the finger, otherwise the woman will be attacked with colic. 

Tf a child has the red-gum, take a piece of wood from a mill-wheel, burn it, and smoke 
the child's swaddlin, ; then wash the child with water that flows from the 
wheel. The wood Temains must be cast into running water. 

Fora should never wean a child while trees are in blossom; otherwise it will have grey 

; Three buttons bound together with a ee laid in @ coffin, will free from warts. 


If any one has received a bodi with i i i 
for afa ly brook-water while the bell is tolling 


ing whisp under his 
ir backs; but it must 
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With this extract we close a book which led us to expect much 
and which has greatly disappointed us. The so-called “ : rom it, 
second volume, which occupies nearly two hundred pages, and which the 
sists of nothing bat old ghost stories, clumsily reproduced from ‘Con. 
i narratives, is not worthy of criticism. e are astonished 
, who has done the public good service by printing man excellen, 
books at moderate prices, has also permitted the Appendix to Ennemosgy, 
History of Magic to be published. 





THE BALTIC, THE BLACK SEA, AND THE CRIMEA 

The Baltic, the Black Sea, and the Crimea, By Charles Henry Scott. Benth 
Tnene are different ways of writing books of travel, but by far the plea. 
santest is that in which the author aims at little more than a gj deserip. 
tion of the sights and scenes which interested himself. Sach acne i 
adopted by Mr. Scott. “The book,” he tells us, “‘has no be. 

ond a faithful narrative of things and persons seen and visited, with the 
impressions to which they gave rise; and some short sketches of the yar; 
races encountered in these wanderings.” It possesses, however, another 
claim on public attention, The ground over which » hog are carried is, to g 
great extent, untrodden. “The voyage down the Volga from Nijni-Npy. 
gorod to Astrachan has never been accomplished in the same manner by any 
travellers who have published their Ve a ome And it isto a 
of this and of the Crimea that by far the largest portion of the book ipa 
voted. 

Onr first ¢Xtract shall be an account of Dr. Haase, the governor of fy 
prison at Moscow :— 

“ We drove on the morning of the 4th of August, to the Sparrow Hills, near Mogg, 
There stands the gloomy prison, the temporary asylum of those condemmed to Siberig 
banishment. Being armed with a kind of introduction to Dr. Haase, the governor, we say 
made his acquaintance. ' 

“We must here pause to say a few words of this extraordinary man. A German by 
birth, he had followed successfully the medical profession in Russia, and had devoted allhis 
income to the relief of the unfortunate, wherever they were to be found; a h 
visited and took an interest in the prisoners, who find Moscow a short cuang one 
weary journey to Siberia. He listened to their tales of woe, appealed to the authoritiesix 
their behalf, alleviated their sufferings, and supplied their wants. Gradually his visits by. 
came more frequent, and after a time, whenever a fresh convoy Was to leave, the good Dr, 
Haase was to be seen wending his way to the place of their confinement; at last be was 
looked upon as almost necessary to the final arrangements for their departute. The tameof 
this excellent man had become known to the r prisoners themselves, and 
forward with pleasure to the moment for meeting him. That which would have bense. 
garded by the officials (and there is no jack-in-office more jealous than he of Russia) in any 
other man as impertinent interference, was overlooked in him; and now for many years be 
has been recognised by the Emperor as governor of the prison, without having been — 
appointed to the post. He has been decorated, but receives no pay or emolument; 
philanthropy being of that exalted kind, that it finds a more triumphant and —— 
m thé execution of its own divine impulses, than any amount of * filthy lacre’ could bestor, 

“Such, then, was the man who now became known to us. We were received by him with 
kindness, and taken at once to see the prisoners, who were about to start on their journey 
of six thousand four hundred versts on foot and in chains, and which wenn 
in its accomplishment. They had attended divine service, and now ranged Inazow, awaited 
only the usual final questions and adieus. ‘There were in all about forty men and women; 
each of the former having one temple shaved, which gave a most expres- 
sion to the eye of that side, and in fact to the whole countenance. They had been committed 
for various crimes, from murder to simple robbery, but there were on this —— 
offenders, 1n addition to the exiles, there were several women and children, the of 
all ages under four years, the youngest being but a few weeks old; these were the wives and 
children of some of the men, accompanying them in their banishment. The Russian lw 
permitting, but not forcing, the women to follow their husbands, and take with them all 
their = under the age we have mentioned above, the marriage being dissolved in the 
event of the wives objecting to go. 

“One poor creature, full of niet, petitioned Dr. Haase to have her eldest child of three 
years sent after her by the next convoy, as, from some informality, it had been left behind ; 
and this request was immediately granted, though she had already two younger ones with 
her. Each individual in succession having been asked whether he had any request sox 
plaint to make, and examined as tothe state of his health, had a piece of pep one 4 
other present, sent by the charitable for distribution, given him, and then they starte, | 
men chained together in pairs, but the women being free. Carts were provided pce 
and children, and any who might fall sick on the road, and as far as lay in the power of. 
Haase, the comforts of the whole were attended to, and he personally ¢ minut: 
of the arrangements. P : 

“ These prisoners march about fifteen or twenty miles a day, and have ocuasiend 
days ; the hardships of their journey having been greatly mitigated by the — they 
tions of this good man, perseveringly exercised through a long series of years} aye 
recede from the centre of power, their sufferings are said to increase, their 
considerably diminished before they reach their destination. sng the 

“The greatest joy of the life of Dr. Haase, is to watch the process of — es 
shackles from the legs of the newly-arrived prisoners, thereby permitting be realy 
sojourn in Moscow, which is the central dépot for twenty-two departments i 
time of rest. To see this, we accompanied him, after we had watched the promanee 
which had just parted, for some little distance on its road. before from the 

“Ina long low room we found about twenty men, who had come the day harshly 
provinces. A movement took place on our entering, and the rattling chains gruel 
on the ear. A passing shade of pleasure lighted up the countenances of most #8 °r 
passed am t them, but was soon succeeded by a state of passive ap rivets flew 

“The blacksmith was in readiness with his tools, and one by one t -_ ‘hat Kiod 
from the shackles. I wish my powers permitted me to describe the expression more that 
man’s face as he sat, the type of the true philanthropist: there was some fie, an! 
pleasure; there was religion in every lineament; his eyes were lighted WS 
around his lips played a smile of benevolent joy, such as I had never seen and indies 

“ He now mingled with these prisoners, and addressed words of affection Whe sop gui 
each: the eyes of one became full of tears—tears, too, bearing all the ont 
genuine feeling. We felt interested in this man, and inquired the nature 
our surprise we found he was nothing less than a murderer. od like an 
hands were died in the life's blood of his fellow, yet whose heart was melt hate had 
by a few words of kindly sympathy. Who knows what that man ungee sentenee bal 
his better feelings been earlier fostered and encouraged? Perhaps that sh 
been almost the first ever addressed to him in tones free from harshness or 


5 therss one bad 
“A group attraeted our attention ; it consisted of three young Gun — not been far 
’ 


E 


4 
ls 


been condemned some months before, but, having disease of the m0, 
warded to Siberia. He now implored Dr. Haase to permit him to accompany the othet 
who had just arrived, and his wish was gratified. having the wit- 


“We went over the prison, consisting of a large quadrangle of one story, on which tht 


dows towards the court. The rooms were fitted up with benches of ose saad DES 
us, however, 

They were the 

paving = 


prisoners slept without mattresses ; but this is no hardship to them, 
the Russian og cme knows no such luxury as a bed. Dr. Haase informed 
exiles from the higher classes were provided with them. 

“In small room apart were two remarkably handsome-looking me. 





chiefs ofa border tribe submitted to Russia, but some suspicion of 
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THE LEADER. 


Fm had been contined nine months in this prison, and on our entrance, an- | when that is accomplished, supposing there are now nine hundred and fifty pieces, there 


rooms 


before our departare from Moscow, Dr. Haase called to take leave of us, 


ed ‘Haase for some information of their coming fate. Two finer countenances 

Se aie beimagined. — f 
a The were tolerably lighted, and, for a Russian prison, clean and pretty well ven- 
a t ng me, he said, ‘I was 
ig ine as 1 wished to re you something in remembrance of your visit to the 
‘al nothing would be so gratifying to you as a set of the chains you saw 
from the legs of one of those poor prisoners.’ It was with extreme pain that I felt 
‘obliged to a present intended ‘to give me pleasure; but I that it was 
il son to visit many other countries, and that in going thr the eustom-houses 1 
ay intents chance of being taken for an escaped convict, or, under the most favourable 
shoald ron asa very suspicious character. He fally appreciated my ma, and 
Oe ese hands of both my friend and myself in lis, be embraced us on each cheek, 
‘us adieu with a blessing. 


Views of the Volga : , ‘dig Ea - 

“The views of the Volga are ever changing, ever charming. None of its scenery mounts 
sublime, but most of it is beautiful, with a great deal of the pom. As religion 
wie go powerful am influence over the social habits of the people, even placing its stamp 
exercises it is the chain wherewith an empire is eld in the bonds of slavery, 
eine weapon aimed at the independence of surrounding nations—so does the church be- 
aod feature in the physical appearance of the country. All that is oa 
come 8 wed from the form, the colouring, and position of the churches. The 
on the gf'wood, many of them admirably placed, would uevertheless be totally devoid 
a from their sombre and monotonous colour, producing none of that play of light and 
shade, 








to produce striking contrast; but the church with its domes, generally 
that is wanted, gives life to the sober shatle of the surrounding houses, 
the whole. For this reason a traveller, describing a bundred different 
including the surrounding country, can scarcely avoid introducing into 
domes and cupolas of the churches. 
is this boldness of the Russian church which cannot fail to strike the passing stranger, 
forward politically, socially, and physically. It meets him at pe turn: if 
into a and shut his eyes, still there is the tolling of a great ical bell ; ing 
ie ttands before the edifice itself: get to any part of the country, and the well-known 
are there; enter the t's cottage, the familiar picture of a saint stares him in 
face; the inner room, and then another is ready to receive him. All this is policy: 
Charch is the great engine by which the State is moved, and the object is to keep it 
ever prominently and conspicuously before an ignorant people.” 
Here is adescription of a Don Cossack’s house :— 
4 Early on the ing of the ist of September we landed at the village of Vetlianka, 
Don situate on the right bank, which here becomes rather higher. 
While in search of provisions we entered the house of a Cossack soldier; the man was not at 
home, bat bis wife was baking bread, of which we purchased a loaf just drawn from 
the oven. André’s olfactory nerves were more sensitive than ours, we know not, 
dat certdin It'is, that immediately after we had quitted the house, he made his appearance 
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with a of mutton pasty, which he was dexterously throwing from one hand to 
cauother, indicating that it was rather too hot to be pleasant. This process caused a 
rich odour to fill the air, and led us to return, and endeavour to purchase the remainder of 


the swoury dish, which promised so good a breakfast. The Cossack's better half was, 

hoverer, unwillmg to part with the meal prepared for her husband, but a handsome premium 
the value, and a present of a dozen useless empty bottles, was a temptation too great 
resisted. 


“The house of these decent people was a trne oasis in the great desert of Russian Satna 
aeons clean, the seats, the table, the floor, were white, from scrubbing; 
and even the beams above had undergone the same process, It is said that occasionally Pi 
@ild born, and brought up in the midst of vice, yet becomes conspicuous for exalted virtue ; 
$0 this Cossack woman stood forth a bright example of cleanliness in the midst of the uni- 


versal filihiness which surrounded her. In the neat little room where we had been received, 
bung theeap,sword, and musket, of the husband, and by their side a nice guitar, showing 
that refinement of taste accompanied the virtue said to be so near akin to godliness.” 


The following account of Sebastopol will be read with interest :— 

“The port of Sevastopol consists of a bay running in a south-easterly direction about four 
tikes long;"and a mile wide at the entrance, diminishing to four hundred yards at the end, 
where the “Tehernaia Retchka,’ or Black River, empties itself. The average depth is about 
eight fathoms, the bottom being composed of mud in the centre, and gravel at the sides. On 
dewuthern coast of this bay are the commercial, military, and careening harbours; the 
qutatine harbour being ontside the entrance. All these taking a southerly direction and 

water. 


“The military harbour is the largest, being about a mile and a half long, by four hundred 
yarls wide, and is completely land-locked on every side. Here it is that the Black Sea fleet 
Wmored in the winter; the largest ships being able to lie with all their stores on board 
close to the quays. The small harbour, which contains the naval arsenal and docks, is on 
thecastern side of the military harbour, near the entrance. 

“ The port is defended to the south by six principal batteries and fortresses, each mount- 
tg tom fifty toa hundred and ninety guns; and the north by four, Laving from eighteen 
toa hundred and twenty pieces cach ; and besides these are many smaller batteries. 

“Thefortresses are built on the casemate principle, three of them having three tiers of 
M8, and a fourth two tiers. Fort St. Nicholas is the largest, and mounts about a hundred 
guns: on carefully counting them, we made a hundred and eighty-six. By great 
‘inet We Obtained permission to enter this fortress. It is built of white limestone: a fine 
seni stone, which becomes hard and is very durable, the same material being used for al] 
eather forts. Between every two casemates are furnaces for heating shot red hot: we 
@amred the caliber of the guns, and found it to be eight inches, capable of throwing 
slulls or sixty-eight pound solid shot. 

“Whether all the guns in the fortress were of the same size, it is impossible to say, but 
‘ty belief is that most of the fortifications of Seyastopol are heavily armed. We entered Fort 
& through the elegantly-furnished apartments of the military commandant, 
Ataated at its'south-western end. 

At the period of our visit there were certainly not more than eight hundred and fifty 
Pieces of artillery defending the port towards the sea, and of these about three hundred and 
Hy could be concentrated on a ship entering the bay. Other batteries, however, are said 
Whave been since built. We took some trouble to ascertain these facts by counting the 
$6 of the various forts ; not always an easy matter where any suspicion of our object might 

us to grave inconveniences. Sevastopol is admirably adapted by nature for a 
has Position towards the sea, and it will be seen from what we have stated above that this 
been fully taken advantage of to render it one of the most formidably fortified places in 

# direction which could be imagined. 

Weare well aware that the casemated fortresses are very badly constructed, and though 

é * imposing exterior, that the walls are filled in with rubble. The work was carried 
Russian engineers, whose object was to make as much money as possible out of it. 

& Were, moreover, found to be defective in ventilation, to remedy which some alterations 
indies fly made ; but admitting all their defects, they are still strong enough to 
Some amount of injury on an attacking fleet before their guus could be silenced. And 








would still remain five hundred guns of latge calibre, in strong open batteries, half of them 
throwing shells and red-hot shot, independent of mortars. This is a force of armament 
against which no fleets have been tried, not only with regard to the number of guns and 
weight of metal, but the nature of the projectiles; any single shell fired point blank, and 
striking between wind and water, being sufficient to sink a ship. 

“* If Sevastopol can be so easily taken by the allied fleets alone, and without land forces, 
as some people appear to imagine, it would be very satisfactory te know what amount of re- 
sistance it is expected that Portsmouth could offer to an enemy, with her seventy or eighty 
guns, not above five-and-twenty of which are heavier than thirty-two pounders. 


“We do not mean to assert that it is impossible to destroy Sevastopol from the sea alone, 
but we believe that it could only be accomplished by an u sucrifice of life and ships 
with our present means, and that it would be notling short of madness to attempt it, unless 
we had a reserve fleet on the spot, sufficiently strong to insure the command of the Black 
Sea in case of failure. 

‘* In speaking of the means of defence at Sevastopol, we have left the Russian fleet out of 
the question. This, however, is not to be treated either with indifference or coutempt ; for, 
while we are ready to admit that neither in the strength of the ships, in the quality of the 
sailors, nor in any other respect, can it be compared for an instant to those of England and 
France, yet there can be no doubt of the Russian seamen being well trained in gunnery, nor 
of their being endowed with a kind of passive courage, which would lead them to stick to 
their work, when not called upon to exercise their seamanship, in which they are very 
deficient. 

_“ There were in the military harbour of Sevastopol twelve line-of-batfle ships, eight 
frigates, and seven corvettes ; comprising the Black Sea fleet, independent of steamers. We 
visited, among others, the Twelve Apostles, of a hundred and twenty guns, and the first 
lieutenant accompanied us over her. She was a remarkably fine-looking ship, in exeellent 
order, and very neat in her fittings. One thing which instantly struck us, was ‘the absence 
of haimmock-hooks, but we learned that beds were luxuries which the Russian sailors never 
dream of, the decks forming their only resting-places. 

“On descending ‘to the shell-room we examined one of the shells, and found it fitted with 
the common fase. Now, as at that time it was believed that the Russians a per- 
cussion or concussion shell, superior to any in the world, we were anxious to ascertain 
whether this was really the case; but from the inquiries we made of the lieutenant, we are 
convinced that such a shell existed only in imagination; that the common fuse was in use 
throughout the service, and may be so to the present day. The ports of the ship were 
marked with lines at different angles, by which to facilitate the concentration of the 

“ We thanked our conductor for his politeness, and in doing so our i 
of the ship. ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘she is worthy of your praises. She was bnilt on the lines of 
your Queen, now in the Mediterranean, by a Russian architect educated in one of the royal 
dockyards of England.’ 

“ There is the same speculation and corruption going on in the ship-bnilding, as in all 
other departments in Russia; and at Sevastopol everything which proves defective in a ship 
is attributed to a destructive worm, about which the officials interested in doing so, relate 
tales almost as wonderful as those of the sea- When a ship’s bottom beeomes 
prematurely rotten, as unseasoned timber is of course out of the question, the worm is the 
cause of the mischief; but how this singular creature has man pass 
copper without leaving a hole, no one attempts to explain. In the Baltic, where no worm 
exists, the destructive quality of the fresh water is ee. 

“ The town of is situate on the point of land between the commercial and 
rae harbours, which rises gradually trom the water’s edge to an elevation of two hundred 
feet. is more than a mile in length; and its greatest width is about three quarters of a 
mile, the streets entering the open steppe on the south. It was partly defended on the west, 
towards the land, by a loopholed wh, which had been pronounced by one of the first 
engineers of Russia as perfectly useless ; and plans for comnptaly fortifying the place in that 
direction were said to have been made; but whether the work has since been carried out we 
know not, though we have a deep conviction that strong defences will be found to exist 
there by the time a besieging army arrives. These, however, being hurriedly raised, 
neither be of sufficient magnitude nor strength to offer a serious resistance to a long-con- 
tinued fire of heavy artillery; and unless these fortifications are on a most extensive scale, 
and embrace a very wide circuit, they may be commanded from so many that, at- 
tacked with heayy guns of long range, their reduction becomes a matter pee 

“ None of the sea batteries or forts are of the slightest service for defence on the land si 
Indeed, the great fort, ‘St. Nicholas,’ has not a gun pointed in that direction; and sach an 
armament would be perfectly useless if it existed, as that part of the hill on which the town 
stands, rises behind it to a height of two hundred feet. In fact, all the fortresses and bat- 
_— both to the north and south of the great bay, are commanded by higher ground in 
the rear. 

“The first and all-important consideration, in reference to an attack on Sevastopol 
land, is to ascertain where an army would find the most desirable place for disem we 
Theodosia has been named amongst other localities, and it has certainly a beautiful harbour 
and many other conveniences, but the distance from the scene ef action is a serious draw- 
back. The troops would have to march over about an hundred and thirty miles of 
as it would be necessary to keep to the north of the mountains, where their progress 
be easily arrested. Should wet weather set in, this steppe would become in a very short 
time quite impracticable for heavy artillery and b , a8 there are no roads 
and our little experience of rain showed us how rapidly the country became converted inte 
a state closely resembling an Trish bog. 

*‘ Yalta is another port where men and material might be safely landed, and where but 
little opposition could be offered; but although united to Sevas' by a good road, this is 
in many places cut out of the face of the perpendicular and could not only be defended 
by the enemy with facility, but a few hours’ work would render it pe oe 

“ Between Yalta and Balaclava, on the southern coast, there is no a le point; but if 
the latter port could be taken, and fhe surrounding heights secured, every te for 
advantageously carrying on operations against Sevastopol would be at once . Distant 

about ten miles trom that town, and connected with it by an excellent road, Balaclava 
so infinitely s all other places for the attainment of the object in view, that there 
cannot be two opinions on the importance of possessing it, and its admirable harbour would 
be of incalculable value to the fleets. 

“ Nature has, however, made it so strong, that if the Russians have fully availed them- 
selves of the facilities for defence, it might become a work of some difficulty to dislod 
them ; but it is very doubtful whether trey have had sufficient time to erect batteries 
inst the force that could be brought to bear on them. 


F 


could hold out long 

“ Supposing the whole of the batteries eepeay a ber harbour to be ; ho ships 
could enter with safety until all the positions on the heights which surround and overhang it 
had been carried. 


“ The coast between Balaclava and Cape Chersonesus being abrupt and ee, 
furnishes no suitable localities for the required purpose, but some of the bays on the northern 
boundary of the Chersonesean peninsula may ge, Aa found available. 

‘“‘ Were the allied armies in possession of the Clersonesus, they would find plenty of 
water, for there are two good sources towards Balaclava, though independent of it, One of 
these has been carried by an aqueduct to Sevastopol, and supplies the reservoir, neat the 
public gardens of that place. Destroying this aqueduct would be of no service towards 
reducing the town, as that from Inkerman would still remain, and the great :fitting basin 
contains an immense quantity; besides which there are wells and some small streams at 
the head of the military harbour, whence the place formerly drew its only, though mot very 
plentiful, supply. 

“ Another "in for attacking Sevastopol might be adopted by landing, to the north of the 
bay of Inkerman, destroying or taking Fort Constantine, and the other batteries from the 
rear, and thence bombarding the naval arsenal, the town, and ships; and, indeed, this is the 
only alternative, if.a footing cannot be effected in the Chersonesus.” 
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We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for the Useful encourages 
itself. —GoETHuE. 








CRDODERBARILEATA. 
I. 
AM sorry, indeed,” said John Smith, “that I can only tell the 


story of this quiet ring in a very condensed form. I came by it 
strangely. I took it without leave ; it was given to me by a person 
I never saw; I have the best right to it of anybody; and the only 
challenge to my right that I have to fear would come from a Genoese 
priest.” And with this he was silent. 

The rest remained silent too, Mr. Jarrett continuing to survey the nar- 
rator with his unbroken air of hospitable satisfaction, the fair Amy and her 
companions perplexed, while Dutton’s pale face was spiteful with mortifica- 
tion. 

“Oh! Mr. Smith,” cried the hostess, ‘‘ you do not mean that that is your 
story. Then you are a very unfair man.” . . 

‘“T am grieved to incur the displeasure of so fair a lady, but indeed the 
rest must not be teld, at least for the present. I may require some advice 
touching my share in acquiring this small piece of property, and if I might 
venture to intrude personal affairs upon Mr. Jarrett, I know no man so 
capable of giving sound and kind counsel.” : 

Jarrett bowed magnificently, and at once aided his guest by changing the 
conversation. 

Dutton acknowledged that Smith was more of a man than he had taken 
him for. He believed indeed with Jarrett what Jarrett believed no longer— 
but Datton was apt to arrive at an opinion after bolder and more vigorous 
men had left it—that this development of Smith’s character was recent. And 
instead of increasing his respect, it only exasperated his spite, and justified 
it; for he took his own undiscovery of Smith’s capacity for an act of treachery 
on the part of the clerk, who, like Junius Brutus, must have concealed his 
talents. Perseverance, therefore, was incited ; and Dutton recommenced 
his quest at once. He looked out for instruments, and saw one ready made 
in the confiding but diffident Amy, trusting and jealous; he paid her “ at- 
tentions,” which she received with the grateful air of a neglected woman ; 
and Smith, who liked to see the gentle Amy appreciated, felt an unwonted 
benevolence towards the di able Dutton. It turned out a delightful 
party for all engaged. Jarrett had enjoyed his own re me | and had for- 
warded his never-forgotten business by making his — now his place 
and encouraging his man. The gentle Amy carried home a new sorrow to 
spice the monotony of her quietude ; one of those sorrows which she kept in 
her reticule, for evenings, with her knitting-needles and her handkerchief. 
Dutton alone had made the least of his evening; yet he had got a new 
impulse. 

‘The latent power that he had discovered in Smith confirmed his suspicion 
of treachery ; and his own supplanting now stared him in the face, unless he 
exerted himself to counteract it; for he could not conceive the existence of 
power, unless exercised for selfish objects. He resolved, therefore, to meet 
enmity with enmity, gen with treachery: he made Smith’s acquaint- 
ance personally. ‘This enabled him better to watch his enemy, and ac- 
counted for his being occasionally found near Roncesvalles Cottages. 

He continued his attentions to Amy, and with wonderful celerity won her 
confidence ; for the woman who is not strong enough to keep up with her 
companion often falls into the demoralised condition of the straggler behind 
an army, and is vontent with any stray companion, especially a compas- 
sionate one. Nor do women take the time that most men allot to the task 
of gaining their confidence, for the motives of women are fewer than those 
of men; and hence the latter over-calculate the outworks of the fortress. 
Amy, too, was suddenly exalted to a distinguished position. She had two 
admirers—-was contended for: how quick the slowest woman is to discover 
that! One of her admirers was a person of distinction—one of the Duttons: 
how quick the tradesman was to disclose that! He poised her admiration, 
for the fact helped to nail that coveted disgrace upon his spurious shield. 
How will some of us create a real part of our lives, a real portion of our 
objects and sensations, on some purely imaginary ground. For the first 
time in his life Dutton was “in love :” yes, a shadow of the passion pene- 
trated his soul, as a ray of sun enters the lowest and darkest cellar. But no 
woman had ever before shown a real regard for him—certainly no woman 
with Amy’s pretensions to accomplishments and grace—though it was 
Brixton grace. So what with bar sinister, tears, and secresy, so much as 
there was of heart in Dutton was called forth; and the man gained a new 
sincerity in his designs on Smith—a new, a “ higher motive,” to crush and 
supplant a dreaded rival in business. 





Of course the astute Co. was not to be put off by the pretended story of | 


the ring. His duty to Amy now called upon him “ to unmask the villain.” 


Amy indeed, with the fidelity to be expected from her purity, persisted in | 
disbelieving anything ill of John; and Dutton, who would never have dared | 


to tempt any woman’s virtue, left her in the admired possession of her truth, 
“until he could fairly claim her.” The happy pair really persuaded them- 
selves by this time that they were wronged, were self-denying, spotless ; 
and Dutton really intended to marry her, at any rate. To say nothing of 
his love, he had observed that she was prudent and saving. 

So it was his settled enterprise to Sasever a villany in Smith. To that 
old quest, newly sanctioned, he lent his best energies, though he sacrificed 
to it an evening with his Amy, or came to business with a head-ache. 

There was only one difficulty about it: he could not walk nearly so fast 
as Smith. He had, indeed, no previous idea that any private and respect- 
able person could, habitually, execute the feats with which Smith daily 
bafiied him. He followed Smith to Clapham, the “ rise,” notwithstanding, 
but could not reach Tooting; he waited at Clapham, and followed to 
Tooting—but Merton was too far; he stopped at Merton, but then the long 
stretch to Ewell afforded neither shelter nor resting-place ; yet Smith dashed 
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down the hill as if he had just left home. Many evenin 

before the quick wit of genius suggested the am to con by ral 

waiting at the London road end of the sporting town. Alas! Scat and 

not. e must stop, then, at Ewell; and Dutton posted himself at Eel 

but no Smith arrived. Dutton got a map of London and its enyj 

could not from that learn which road Smith branched off at. What, but 

to do next. To walk further on towards London? No, he must be thea, 

nised, thus exposed on a clear road; besides, there were rough charade, 

occasionally, and Dutton relished not a solitary road at night : a new 

why he hated Smith. — 
eeks rolled on—months. 

Further reason why Smith’s hateful character came out in 
the fatigue wearied and jaded Dutton, although gentlemen stand fa... 
better than plebeians; but Smith grew manifestly stouter, readier jn limb, 
hale in colour, quick in word and wit. Jarrett trusted him more and more. 
He ascribed Dutton’s manifest watchfulness to jealousy ; and, ag jt amused 
him, fed it. Smith himself began to see a partnership in prospect, and Amy 

meng 


- 


Ls 


sighed to think that his heart was “‘ hardening with success, as most 
do ;” but then Dutton was ‘a gentleman by birth, and, whatever people 
may say, that does make a difference.” 

Weeks passed, and winter came ; but still, three times a week, if not 
Smith trod the road, varying it occasionally with the railway. last, 
although it was so hazardous and so expensive, Dutton ind a 
desired coup, and took a Hansom cab to “ follow that gentleman,” me 
result was, that half way between Merton and Ewell, the Hansom map de. 
clared himself damned if he could follow a Jack-o’-lantern. Nay, as Dutton 
entertained a different view of the case, the man grew insolent; it was 
stormy, and solitary ; and the sparing Co. actually ro. not only the soye. 
reign included in the guinea of which he denied half, but another ‘i 
in lieu of the shilling. He remembered this just as the cabman droye of 
and left him to find his way back to Merton, misanthropical, alarmed, and 
deeply detesting the lawless Smith. 

inter passed, spring came ; loud sang Cuckoo; and Dutton resume 
those arduous journeys which Smith had never suspended. ‘‘ How good of 
you!” sighed Amy, for they now reciprocated unreserved confidence. The 
circle of country whose circumference Dutton centripetally described, and 
with whose centre Smith was familiar, was gradually contracting as the 
evenings lengthened, and the air grew less severe. 

This incident suggested to Dutton the question whether he should not e 
gage a companion to aid and guard him in his search ; but he would trust 
noman. At last he found the place where Smith left the main road, and 
by day he reconnoitred the country, which then looked cheerful 
and presented, just in that part, few buildings that could distract his atten- 
tion. He felt that he was drawing near to the end of his labour, which had 
indeed already acquired unexpected charms. So true it is that any active 
pursuit, especially if it involve danger, or supposed danger, the 
mind and gives new zest to existence. Already Dutton, junior, in the eminent 
firm of Parkes, Jarrett and Co., was in love, was beloved, and was ad- 
venturously braving the perils of a knightly quest in the dark to track a 
“villain.” He felt bold, imposing, worth something. 

His boldness mdeed sank into Tis boots one evening when, in the very 
solitude and silence of a windy night, a human being seemed suddenly to 
emerge from the silence and pass him ; but the passenger seemed neither to 
see nor hear him in the dusk and wind. Dutton was more keenly on the 
watch, and he recognised Smith. He had then tracked him {close near to 
one of three cottages which stood near the fork of the lane, and presently he 
ascertained that one of them was not the cottage, for as he approached it 
he lost sight of the marked man. 

Next time he was still more startled by another man, whose movements 
caused him some anxiety. It was not very near the two cottages, not even 
far down the lane, and the stranger seemed to be awaiting some one. He 
was a slender, active man ; might be in the army ; careless in manner, and 
in the dusk looked as if his handsome face was rendered sterner by 
on the upper lip. He might be an officer, or a member of the swell mob 
who had tracked the junior partner in Parkes, Jarrett, and Co.? Ora 9y 
set by Smith? Dutton astutely passed by the lane without turning down it; 
and afterwards returned straight back to Ewell, and so to town by 

Next time the lane was a desert ; the night was calm and dark ; the moon, 
about to rise, sent out a vague light over the cloudless sky which guided the 
pursuer to the open space fn the dark foliage already looking solid in 
the slender light. He went quietly and cautiously. He neared the ti 
cottages. All was silent. He went beyond. He peered into every comet. 
The seeing nought did not baffle or weary him, he should see 
sooner or my And hedid. At a stile, which he had more than once 
= before vainly, the sight of two figures, more motionless than 
of the hedge, dawned upon his eyes. He kept in the shade and, cat-like, 
approached, only anxious that they should not hear his heart. the 

es, at last he had his reward. Seated on the stile was a woman; 
man standing by her was Smith: so much Dutton soon made out. It was 
young woman—a lady—more or less ceful ; that was the next ry? 
facts descried by the lurking spy. Smith’s arm must be round her waist 
other hand held hers. It looked as if—yes, it was!—her other hand as 00 
his shoulder; her arm must be round his neck. They talked, and earnestly 
but in whispers which only they could hear. Suspicious fact! Dutton 
membered that Lord Brougham, in a case of crim. con., ha 
silence, or whispering, to be a very suspicious fact. ‘There was no one 
must thipk, to hear them, and yet they whispered. Why do rm 
always whisper, even when perfectly alone? Is it because having veak iB 
eavesdroppers they contract the habit of concealment, and cannot b 
Fool! he did not know that where eavesdroppers cannot be—where in 
beating heart rings upon the ear that listens at its peep ber be 
whispers ; partly perhaps from the sense of reverence which sus 
partly from a willing sapbentiar to power—partly not to break oo ee 
of the converse where the voice is only one among other channels © 


changed thought, so that the tongue shall not speak louder than the 
or es converse of the eyes. «oo gs the 
utton, thus profanely watching, was perplexed. Astounding 


But 
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' not a kiss exchanged, or taken! Not one. Only when 
A“ was, tba lady down from her cabviontl she almost as much ean 
with a light and graceful agility, and then Dutton saw that she was 
slender, and graceful as a stag—Smith respectfully raised her hand 
and 3 ted, unreproved, even by the calm and lovely countenance 
the bright moon by its own waving hair, as it looked down upon 
they went into the cottage. Lig 
for that night! Dutton had tracked the villain ; he had some- 
to tell the injured Amy; he was laden with - justified in all he 
in all he intended. At peace with himself, he lay down to rest 
on the blessing of sleep that attends on exercise and undisturbed 
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VIVIAN EN VOYAGE. 
I. 

girs AXD TRAVELLERS—ON THE SICK LIST—WOMEN: BELGIAN AND GERMAN. 

Weimar, Sept. 16. 
Tur Greeks and Romans knew but of one Rat, and that was a Mouse; a 
fact, ami lecteur, which may interest you beyond the application here to be 
made of it. How the ancients managed without that amiable Rodent, I 
know not ; but as their Cat was a Weazel, they may very well have contented 
themselves with a Mouse for their sole Rat. If you want to puzzle a pundit, 
ask him what the Greek for Rat or for Cat is: he will look foolish, and you 
will chuckle. 

These unhappy ancients must have been overrun with Mice; and it is 
not till the Middle Ages that the empire of the Mice becomes threatened by 
the apparition of the Black Rat, whose birthplace is a mystery, but whose 
ferocity and fecundity soon drives the Mouse into his long narrow galleries, 
where alone he is safe. The European world was divided between the 
Mouse andthe Black Rat until the beginning of the eighteenth century, when 
anew Rat, by Buffon named Surmulot, was brought over from India, and 
instantly commenced internecine war against the Black Rat. This new 
wurior, being equally at home on land and water, gradually spread over 
Burope, the Black Rat disappearing before him, as the Red Man disappears 


" efore the White. At the time when Buffon wrote, the new Rat was only 


found in the environs of Paris ; it had not appeared in the city where now 
it holds undisputed sway. In a few years the Black Rat will be but a name! 
Nowfor the moral. Just as one species of Rat has given way before 
another and a stronger species, one class of travellers, or travel-writers, has 
disappeared before another. When it was distinction to have made the 
Grand Tour, when to speak French and not be mistaken for an Iroquois was 
4 perilous amount of culture, of course the simplest recital of a journey was 
received as an entertaining performance, and a trip to Paris furnished a 

quarto volume. ‘That will no longer satisfy the cravings of a public: 

“ Zwar sind sie an das Beste nicht gewohnt: 
Allein sie haben schrecklich viel gelesen.” 

“They are not, it is true, accustomed to excellence, but they have read 
such a frightful quantity!” They read now as many ascents of Mont Blane 
as their forefathers read trips to Calais. The Pyramids have become com- 
monplaces. Europe and the East have been thoroughly “used up.” The 
political traveller, the historical traveller, the statistical traveller, the geolo- 
ical traveller, the zoological traveller, the traveller with black whiskers and 
shirt-collars, who produced a “ delightful volume of truly Chris‘ian 
travel,"—have one by one poured down upon an unoffending public, and 
ee the Sentimental Traveller, who is now becoming as rare as the 


It may be that Europe itself is no longer sentimental. For my own part, I 


solemnly declare, that, although I entered Belgium with the best dispositions | 


for the accumulation of materials to furnish forth a series of Sentimental 
especially addressed to those female readers who have the weakness 
tobe also the deers of Vivian (how charming are all feminine weak- 
beses!), yet no such materials presented themselves. Not a single dead 
As met my gaze. They were all living! Then thewomen! Belgium and 
zrmany have shown me some hundreds of Bimana, who are, or are io be 
fren in marriage ; but of “ women” an alarming scarcity. One cannot 
conceive oneself reduced to such a state of désceuvrement as to make love to 
these Dulcineas. “* Belgian women” is a misprint—Nature wrote Bulgian, 
wl perceive from the bulgy grace of their bathukolpic forms. It seemed to 
meas if Nature had endeavoured to compensate for the flatness of the coun- 
by the reverse of that characteristic in the women—taking out in breadth 
wanted in height—substituting prominences for eminences. And as 
for the German women, they are worse! If no Anacreon would become 
dithyrambic over the charms of his xovpns BaévxoArov here, as in Belgium, no 
manwith any finer sensibility than a German could endure the voices. 
akspeare, who loved woman’s voice “gentle and low,” would have been 
away by the astounding discords of unlovely woman in these parts ; 
and a less fastidious lover of the sex may meekly protest against the too 
hic condition of the hair and nails of these uncharming charmers. 
skins and discrepant teeth may be misfortunes, but a nailbrush is not 
Sluxury only to be met with among pampered aristocrats. 
, nius of a people is seen in the language. Idioms betray tenden- 
Ges. Ferhaps it is not without profuund significance that the German idiom 
to wash anybody's head ” expresses a severe punishment. We, brutal 
when we flagellate a stupid author, call it “cutting him up.” ‘The 
Teuton “washes his head.” When a dingy professor, audting, 
a of an antagonist, Ich hab’ thm den Kopf gewaschen! you may be 
int that terrible work has been going on among the notes and emen- 


tile on this subject, I may note that Chrysostom, in his splendid “Exegesis 
evelations,” calls our attention to the profound symbolical meaning 

nts being arrayed in clean linen. U nwilling as I am to question 
Passage in a Christian Father, I cannot forbear suggesting that the stress 


my 





a 


laid upon clean linen looks very like an habitual economy in washing bills. 
These Jews were certainly Germans ! 

German women, therefore, you may suppose have not captivated me. 

Perhaps, after all, the fault is less in them than in the condition of their 
critic. A dilapidated Vivian, with his whiskers sadiy out of curl, the ‘ un- 
observed of all observers,” dragging his weary way through healthy, happy 
scenes, carrying within him the fatal consequences of too close a study of 
the Fathers, in the shape of a congested brain, which depressed and incapa- 
citated him, at the same time that it surrounded him with no halo of interest, 
such as consumption or a broken limb would create—such a Vivian, I say, 
may well be suspected in any criticism passed upon the sex. I will believe 
it isso! 1 will think the Belgians are antelopes (slightly adipose), and the 
Germans sweet-voiced, elegant, and s iritual But you must expect no 
Sentimental Journey from me. Enough if I can write an occasional letter 
with some news about a celebrated man or woman, a new opera, a good 
picture, or any other pave which possibly may interest you. Ah, dear 
reader! when I think of the happy hours passed in writing gaieties for your 
amusement, and contrast them with my present forced idleness, a gloom 
steals over me, such as Dante indicates in the nessun maggior dolore, which 
once read is never forgotten. And it is to you that are offered the first 
feeble efforts of one who “ wrote not wisely, but too well.” 

Next week you shall hear about Franz Liszt. 


Il. 
FRANZ LISZT. 
Weimar, 22nd September. 

According to my promise, last week, I select from out the hasty pencil 
notes of my diary the name of a man of genius, a name familiar enough in 
England, although the man is little known. ; Franz Lizst, who as “ Master 
Lizst” played before George LV. and astounded ‘the world,” and who as 
Lizst has made his noise in Europe, now playing as no one ever played be- 
fore or since, now writing articles and criticisms, now undertaking a year of 
concerts, the whole proceeds of which were to be given to fill up the deficit 
of subscriptions to the Beethoven monument. 

I knew him fifteen years ago in Vienna, in the height of his popularity, 
in the maddest of all mad enthusiasms, a Viennese furore, when the women 
showed you with pride the bracelets made from the pianoforte strings he 
had broken ; when everybody had some new anecdote of his capriciousness, 
coxcombry, or generosity ; when, as I was gravely informed, the very milk 
in the next room turned sour at the thunder of his pastorale ; when, in 
short, he was in such an unhealthy condition, that everyone who could 
calmly look forward, must have foreseen he would be ruined by flattery—a 

rediction which the event has falsified—for here he is, in this quiet Weimar, 
eading the quietest of lives; grave, serious, and happy, entering on a new 
_—— of existence ; strong in conviction, happy in affection, resolute in am- 
ition— . 
Strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


As great a change has taken place in his personal appearance as in his way 
of life. A streak of silver in his lion’s mane gently indicates the pressure of 
Time. He has passed into the forties, The turbulence of youth, with its 
eager activity, lust for excitement, and prodigal expenditure of life, has given 
place to a graver bearing, not without a touch of that sadness which mingles 
with the sunset, but also not without its ineffable charm. I think Lizst hes 
now one of the grandest heads to be met with among artists; formerly I did 
not think him handsome. He has acquired more force, and more refinement, 
too, with age ; the build of his head has acquired solidity; the working of 
his mind has wrought the features into finer and more delicate expression ; 
for while the cut of his features is bold, their lines severe, sculpturesque in 
relief, they are no less remarkable for the tenderness and even feminine 
gentleness which may be seen in the face of almost every man of genius. 

Die Gestalt des Menschen, says Goethe, ist der Text zu alles was tiber ihm 
empfinden und sagen liésst: Man's personal appearance is the text to all that 
can be felt or said of him. This 1s doubtless true in all cases; but it is not 
in all cases that the moral of a man is thus cut in relief,so that we can read 
his character in such characteristics. In Lizst, however, there seems to me 
a complete accordance between the physical and moral. You cannot look 
at him for three minutes without being aware of the presence of a man of 
genius. You are are also aware of something capricious, coxcombical, way- 
ward, dreamy; something uneasy—as if the intellect was not commensurate 
with the feelings—as if his whole mind was burthened with the weight of more 
than it could express—as if his aspiration was greater than his inspiration. 

Lizst is Kapellmeister to the Grand Duke. It is true he is the great 
personage here at Weimar, after the Grand Duke; but still one may well 
ask what attraction there can be powerful enough to lure the spoiled clild 
of a European public, from the arena of applause, from the centres of life 
and intelligence, to settle down in this grand ducal village. It cannot be 
money: Lizst would earn more in a month at Paris or London than I should 
suppose a year’s income as Se se would amount to. It cannot be 
the society of Weimar, for he lives very retired. The mystery is explained 








when one gets to learn what his occupations are and have been during the 
last six years. A new phase of existence succeeds the noisy popularity of 
| his earlier years. The great pianist has given up performing. Occasionally, 
| ** for love,” he will play, and play as he seldom played in public ; but “for 
| money” he plays no more. He has taken to composition—taken to it heart 
| and soul, with the devotion of genius, and the passionate labour of intense 
| conviction. Not only in his own person has he given his life to composition, 
| but all his sympathy, activity, and influence are devoted to the furtherance 

of what he believes to be the true ideas of art. Thus, while writing symphonies 
| for himself, he has been scarcely less active in trying to create a public for 

Wagner. It is a noble trait in him, that, unacquainted with Wagner, he 
, became inspired with that fanaticism which has made Wagner’s name a 
| watchword, and Weimar the German town where Wagner's amg can be 
|heard. Not only does Lizst superintend the production of these operas, 
| forcing them through, in spite of the prejudice, cabals, and it must be con- 
'fessed, not a little ennui, making the public respect these works whether it 
| likes them or likes them not ; but he also, in the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik 
(which is the Moniteur of the Romantic School in Music), as well as in 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, September 19. 
BANKRUPCTIES ANWULLES, —J. Brace }, Barman 
sey- ‘~ Bermondsey, lime and brick Seaheet W. Dun- 
i a ee Westbourne-park-road, Paddington, 


-BANKRUPRS —E. 3. Rate. Bridge-house-place, Newing- 
Ser cogemman her and shoe mercer—J. CLARKE, New 
Cavendish-stree , and Upper 


——-. are Aazp, Victoria-terrace, Ken- 
on, . ART, Jermyn-street, 

a Keoper—W. CuoLm, jun» Rood-lane. City, Bast India 
merchant—W. RobLasoy, jun., 

worker—C. Doopy, uistoke-upon-Trent, or—J. Mipiiee 
sen., SPALDING, Lincolnshire, coal GILLAT?T, 
Barnsley, Yorkshire, contneitones—S- SwALgEs, Openshaw, 
Lancashire, ironmonger and _ builder. 

SCOTCH SEQUE TRATIONS. wo | and P: Boag. Leith, 
wool dealers—S. M. F. Blair, Glasgow, agent — G. Busu, 
Glasgow, w, warehouseman—BARCLAY and KENNEDY, Glasgow, 
pean —_ B. Barctay and Co, Calton, Glasgow, 

umbers 


BANKRUPTCIES a A —MIcHA 
a brassfounder— GrorGE EDWARD 


eo PANKRUPTS. — JAMES SANDERS, Peddington-qreen, 
corn-dealer—JosEPa WHITMORE, Leicester, wool-stapler— 
Wirniam Crarxe, Gloucester, licensed victualler—Me 
CHABL AUSTEN STUDDEN. n, Corn’ ——4 
facturer and leather wecchant -RRADBRIG eo 
Sheffield, builder — CHARLES tg ghisbridge, 


. NEVILLE, 
; Newport, 


licensed vietualler— — Wrst, Hackney-road, linen 
draper—WILLIAM "puilder--Jomms 

HARWARD, Blackburn, tailor and rSAMUEL Gases. 
Crawford-street, Rochdale, blacksmith — Tomas 
RoBERts, Manshasten,ien Ww ROBERTSON, 


Limehouse, shipowner, JonaTHAN SMART, Saffron Walden, 
cabinet-maker—JosErH CAWLEY, Michael’ 's-place, Bromp- 
ton, upholstever—HENRY BastL Bray, Coventry, grocer. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 


BOYLE.—September 17, at Marston Rectory, the Hon. Mrs. 
BRUCE. athe her 17 it 9, Vi Grosv 
—September 17, ai prateeqa rosvenor- 
place, the wife of W- Downing Bruce, Esq., K-C-S., F.S.A5 
of ae »oln’s-inn, barrister-at-law : a dang’ iter. 
PONSO 
Fysseaiee whee Trabol ty Cork, th 
).—September 15, aS ~ coun or “| 
wife of Edmund Burke Roche 2, Bsa, MP.» ® dour 
SCOTT.—September at 6, Southwick 
pees, the wife of Sir Bibel David Seo tt, Bart. : 
TALBOT.—September 14, at Malahide Castle, the | 
Talbot de Malahide : 


a son. 
MARRIAGES. 
ANDERSON—WOOD.—September 19, at St. James’ te oe 
David Greenhill Anderson, Lieutenant in the 
Artillery, ae sete 3 W. Anderson, KCB, 
Franees. Mary, on ouly surviving r of the mela 
tenant-Colonel Edward Mundy Wood, Secretary to the 
Bombay Government. 
BARRY—MAY September 14, at St. David’s Church, 
Exeter, Charles Bar , eldest son of Sir Charles 
ae Ra A, to ihe Cima. sengub daughter of | 


ee of Northern 
H AM! TILTON MBY.- miiiehar: 19, at Forgien 


House, county of ee Alexander He Abercrombie 
Hamilton, Esq., second survivin the deceased 
Alexander Hamilton —_ » of the Retreat, 
Topsham, Devonshi: Anne Adelaide, fifth sur- 


to Sophia 
viving daughter of 8 ,—1 Abercromhy, 
Biskenboe and Forglen 
PARKYNS—BETHEL “Septeier 14 at Winslade 
Church, Mansfield oe of Woodboro' ere otts, 
to Emma Louisa, third a of Sir Ric thell, 
her Majesty’s Solieitor-General. 


DEATHS. 


net, of 





BATHE.—5 ae 14, at Sa. Portman: -square, Mary, the | Po: 


wife of Sir P. de Bathe, 

BOYLE.—September 3, at one Bay, Lieut.-Col. the Hon, 
Robert le, M.P., Coldstream Guards,, second surviving 
son of the Earl of Cork and Orrery. 

GORE.—August 4, suddenly, at Monte Video, Captain the 
Hon. Robert Gore, R.N., aged forty-four, Her M y's 
poaest eames to the United Provinces of the Rio de 


LISTON tember 19, at her residence, Brom ig 
cent, Mrs — relict of the late John Liston, 
MURRAY — Southflect, the Rev. 


House, 
George award M Murray, eldest son of the Lord Bishop of 
Rochester. 
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Commetrial Soir. 


MONEY MARKET AN D CITY INTELLIGENCE. 


nem wy September 22, 1854. 
96.2 and remained at that 





CoNsons.o} ry this mo! 


ag until mid-da; whet S e ao 95%, 95%, afterwards | 
4, 954, 95}, 004 eoceuna ni 5 ot for money. | “ Past and Present, "realised 
Exchequer ¢, Spa tho shere-market this week 
— ome flatter, aoe Sede have attained higher | ied : the ST 
u ations during this last past CORN 
daily looked for from = men 


present inaetion in the market may 
per Cent. scrip was first quoted ex new, “ Beet, at 3 
34, to-day 3}. 3%, the last” day for 
instalment of 15 
per cent. falling due on the 20th of October next, for prompt | 
yments in anticipation 5 per cent. discount is al 
the followi 
the state of the market :— 
Caledonians, 654, 66; Eastern Counties, 114, hi 


ena, 
Northern, 88, 89; Great Southern and Western 





91. 93; Great Western, 73; Lancashire and Yorkshire 
724, 13; London and wall, , 83; London and Brig: 
ton, 103, 105; London and North-Western, 1024, 103; Lon- | 
don and’Sout th-Western, 84, 86; Midlands, 708, 713 5S North | 
British,’ 324, ms North tern (Berwick), 78, 79; North- 
London, 34, 36 North-Western, 6}, 7; Scottish ‘coctnet, | 
97, 99; South- Bastern, 644, 65; Antwerp and Rotterdam, 
6, 7t; Great Central France, 8, pm. ; Eastern France, 323) | 

Great Pe pe ony Constituted, ed ; Ditto, Obliga- 
tions, 2%, 34; Madras, par to 4 pm.; aa and Liege, 
7,7% (with interest)’; Northern France, 343 , 348; Paris and 
= s (pm.; Paris and Orleans, 48, 50; Paris and 
ere ~ nen and Havre, 23}, 233 ; West Flanders, 
Sealand, 16, 17; Agua F Fria, & ld; Colonial, 4, 4; 

’s. #, 5; Linares, 8, 9; Australian Agricult » 42, 
4h; an Diemen’s Land, 124 134. 


CORN MARKET. 
Mark Lane, Friday Evening, oy ee 
THE supplies of all Grain during the week have been in- 





tained, though the demand is again more confined to wed 

supply of immediate wants than it was before the recen 
the demand for Oats is also restricted 

within the smallest yoasmle compass, the shortness of the | 

arrival has caused a furthe 

this Grain. The demand for floating cargoes of Barley 


of 6d. to Is. per quarter. 


continues, and prices are consequently kept too hig 
chanee of business at present with this country. 

At k the report of the recent advance in the value 
of Wheat here had caused an advance to some, though not 
to an equal extent. 

The holders of Floating Cargoes in London require 
prices which have greatly checked business, notwithstand- 
ing which, some of Egyptian Wheat and Barley 
ie been sold, the former with one exception to the United | 
| Kingdom, the latter to the Continent. The sales have been 


h for any | 





—=- | —1 cargo of Saidi Wheat 38s., 1 a very superior c of the | 
same at 40s., lof Beheera at 36s., and 1 at 36s, 6d.—the latter | 


| — the one sold to the Continent, the —— to pay the 
Two cargoes of jan Bar! 


ou Maize at 36s. cost, freight, and insurance all arrived. 
There have been no sales of cargoes on age. 

A cargo of Galatz Wheat has been sold at 55s., another of 

Alexandria Maize 30s. 6d., and another of African Barley at 


NBY.—13, at the vicarage, Canford.: the Lady Louisa | 22s., all cost, freight, and insurance—the latter to the 


Continent. 





BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLOSING PRICEs.) 


| Sat. Mon. Tues. W ved. Thur. | Frid. 


Bank Stock............ fr F edpega |. aetiigk , abennt: htuncet | oe 
Sper Cent. Bed. ....) 0... |) 2. | cearee BRR yg fe 
3 per Cent.Con. ‘ia 954 | 95 9564 OBE | 95% 
Consols for Account) 95§ 95; 954 958 | 958 | 958 
RES PRG TPs een pion, Tiriteg, Tike 
NT, 505 Ut iomce’ | cccece: [nunads [' edcees, FP athens 
ies an. Ans. m.. eeetiiety, qt BEF a ae or 
India Stoc Oe ene Pe Pe — ro 
Ditto — £1000) 1 oo) SE Ce Ba 7 Tp 
Ditto, under £1000} ....... 8 Di) ieee TPP cccdkit | thnten 
Ex. Bills, £1000...... 9p 9 6p 9p Mp)! 6p 
Ditto, 2500.......0...) 2. 6 9p 9p Mp! Bp 
Ditto, Small .. 5p 6 9 9p 9p! b6p 


‘FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
HURSDAY EVENING.) 

Brazilian Bonds .......... 101} | Russian Bonds, 5 per 





Buenos Ayres 6per Cnts. Conte 1628 .............00 
Chilian 6 per Cents....... Russian 44 per Cents... 88 
Danish 5 per Cents............ | Spanish 3 p. Ct. New Def. 133 | 

Beuador Bonds............ ... | Spanish Committee Cert. 

Mexican 3 per Cents. ... 245 of Coup. not fun. ...... 5 

Mexican 3 per Ct. for V aneanain 34 per Sate ss 
Ace., Sep. 20 ..........0 243 Belgian 44 per Cents... .. 
rtuguese 4 perCents, 40; Dutch 2} per Cents....... 624 


Portuguese 5 e 5 p- Cents. | Duteh 4perCent.Certif. 944 





——— | 


MUSEMENT ANDSCIENCE. 
COMBINED.—DR. KAHN’S MUSEUM (800. Anato- 
mical Wax Figures), (Top of Haymarket), PICCADLLLY. 
n for Gentlemen from Eleven till Five, and from Seven | 

1 Pen daily. New Lectures at Twelve, Two, Four, and Half. | 
a) Seven in the Evening, by Dr. SEXTON, F.R.GS. On| 





ednesdays and Fridays a portion of the Museum is —_ 
for Ladies only, from Two till Five. Leeture at Three, by 
_ SEXTON. Gentlemen are still admitted on those days | 


from Bleven till Two, and from Seven till Ten. Admission, 


MOE Kahn executes orders for Anatomical Waxf{Models | 
at tbe wi possible notice, upon the most adv: — 
. All letters addressed as above. 


URKISH EXHIBITION AND ai | 
SEUM, HYDE PARK CORNER.—Ten Months 
having been devoted to the most elaborate preparation and 





has | every minute e detail of rms, £c., is now comp’ 


f the i9 Tickets (admitting five persons), 
per cent. pe 4 today, the. third, of 20 | Children, 2s. 6d. 


careful arrangement for this superb and unique Colleetion | 
of Models from Life, Tlustrating the Turkish Nation, 
by Correct — including 


GEORGE: S GALLERY, aria DE PARK 
PI SCADIE LY.—OPEN DAILY, from ll am. to 


Ag until such arrives the | 10 p.m., with the exeeption of Saturday, when it will be 
continue. Turkish = } closed at 6 p.m. 


Price of Admission 2s. 6d. ; =, Is. 6d.; Family 
.7 On Saturdays, 5s.; 
Schools mcimnitted at at Half-price. 


Family Tickets may be previously secured at Mr. 


lowed. | MITCHELL’S Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street.—A Hand 
leading quotations will give the best idea of peok Le the Exhibition is published, with Lllustrations, 


Herr Kalozdy and his Band are engaged, and will perform 
), | daily from 12 till 5. "- . 


significant, and the value of Wheat has been well main- | 
advance of 6d. in the value of | 


Frem Stettin we learn that the demand from the interior 


| ext ey at 21s. cost, | 
freight, and insurance to the Continent, and one cargo of | PF! 


and Ex- | 


= 


UTY OFF TEA—The REDU 
of the TEA DUTY, and the easy state 
| market, enables PHILLIPS and Compaiy to Sbyqee” 1 
Strong Congou Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., and 3s, 
Rich Souchons Tea, 3s, 2d., 3s. 4d., and 3g. gq,” 
The Best Assam Pekoe Souchong « ‘tea, 4s. 
Prime Gunpowder Tea, 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s, 4d, 
| Best Moyune Gunpowder, 4s ‘0. 64. 
The Best Pearl Gunpowder, 5s. 
Prime Coffees, 1s., 1s. 2d., and 1s. 3d. 
| "Phe Best Mocha and the 
| Sugars are supplied at market prices. 
All goods sent carriage free, by our own vans, if witht 
| eight miles. Teas, coffees, and spices sent free to 
‘any railway station or market-town in England, to the 
value of 408, or upwards, by 
PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 
William-street, City, London. § Mang 


A general — sent free on application, 





mn 


il 


|p BR | eEb- Beta | FEEEPERTP ECE | Ferd | 


Axonimen REDUCTION OF Forr. 
PENCE THE POUND IN THE DUTY ON TR, 
accordance with our 


for | us practice of always 
the Continent, aud some purchases which have been made Pinst to give the Public the full ADVANTAGE ef 


on the spot for shipment, have caused an improvement in 


REDUCTION in the value of our we 

lowered the prices of all our Teas fone ane 

aeretggr nn ne OF DU teh: are determined, 
concerned, that ic shall 

nefit. of this aet of the Government. Tene the fall be 


The Best Pekoe Congou ,........... 
| Strong Breakfast — keiebiconenas 
Good sound ditto . be 

Choice Gunpowder ... sates 
} Finest You 


H 





the pound. 


see eeeeesreeeeneee 


es zesses 


, Jamaica or Costa Rica ...... 

Choice old ha 
The Best Homeopathic Cocoa...... 1 
For the convenience of our numerous customers, we re 
pri the finest West India and Refined Sugars at mapket 


Alls goods delivered by our own vans, free of vie 
eight ites of London. Parcels of Tea and 
value of T'wo Pounds sterling, are sent, carriage free, 
part of England. 
CULLINGHAM AND COMPANY, 
Tea-merchants and Dealers, 


27, SKINNER-STREET, SNOW-HILL, CITY. 


SO SSO2LO%D 





RYSTAL PALACE, MUSICAL INX- 

STRUMENT COURT.—Mr. Wa . BEA has the honour 
to ee to the Nobility and Gentry that a 
Saturday rm @ series of om mea the New 
Repetition oo Cottage Pianofort Manufactured 
Exhibited at. a gy 3 LEVES QUE, etapa 
CO., of 40, Ch To e at Three 0! 








HE PEN SUPERSED Deas 
elegant, easy, economical, jon  beshenatanes 
ING LINEN, SILK, BOOKS, ul, the ink reel 
ing or —, is with the INCORRODIBLE 
PLATES © preparation required. Any can We 
them with the greatest facility. Name, 2s.; 1s. Oi; 
Numbers, per set, 2s. 6d.; b pees 5s. Sent, post free, with 
| directions, for stamps or post order. 
FREDK. WHITEMAN, Iaventor and Sole Maker, 1%, 
Little Queen-street, H olborn. 





— 


H £E CHOLERA! 

| Prevented by the destruction of all noxious 

| CREWS’S DISINFECTING FLUID, recommended by the 
College of Physicians, the Cheapest nid Chloride 
of Zines Quarts, 2s.; pints, 1s.; half-pints, 6d. by all Che- 
mists, Druggists, and Shipping Agents, ‘and at Commercial 
Wharf, Mile-end, London. 


| — 


PzBI LITY &¢.—Caprary Barer having 
been restored with many others to robust 
‘long suffering from Debility, and general nent 
being anxious to make known the means of cure, 
free, on receipt of an addressed stamped envelope, 2 cone 
of the a used, 

lly 

















MERICAN SARSAPARILLA 


OLD DR. JACOB TOWNSEND'S 
| SARSAPARILLA. This is, ofall known nc 
ure, safe, active, and efficacious in the fieation 
lood of all morbid matter, of bile, La 
substances, enense of all in kinds, wh < 
eruptions, salt rheum, erysipelas. 
ears, sore throat and ‘ulcers, a ii 
body. [ft is unsurpassed in its ame bmp, ao 
lungs, and the stomach, removing any cause of 
those organs, and expelling all humours from the a 
By cleansing the blood, it for ever prevents a 
imples and every variety of sores on the Le 
t es a great toate, wy Enpaste otrength and vigour t 
| debilitated and weak, gives rest an refreshing sleep to 
| nervous and restless invalid. It isa great femal oe. 


bi 


and will cure more complaints neous to ore that ed 
and 00. 
EWS, Tuts 


other remedy in the world. 
| joining Exeter-Hall: POMEROY, ANDREWS, 
Sole Proprietors. Half-pints, 2s. 6d; pints, 4 
| 4s. 6d. ; quarts, 7s. 6d.; mammoths, lls. 


—a , 


Essays, propagates the Wagner ideas, both by exposition and | in this obscu lause he te og enough of; he strives 
i Of the real merit pA aulenis t for 
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= ‘f c 
HOLERA © ORPHANS.—In 1849, when | 
the Cholera was last Peal Orphan ses opened, for| 
rm 
— ithe yg 'N Nearly Forty thus left have | 


now ca 
near d. 
aren, ear Bier clothed, boarded, and educated. The 
since that ¢ resolved toadmit immediately a large num- 
Committee hav lence of the public will furnish them with | 
ber, if the Bere scasi two acres of land, throus the 
the of a friend, as well as a house now let, but | 
be at once occupied by Thirty more Orphans if'| 
Aga the eans, the Comanittes earnestly ae ~ ae | 
ially the Clergy, as it is probable col- 
tee pene the approaching thanksgiving to} 1 
wil for such an abundant harvest. 
formation will be given by the Honorary Secre- | 
et d Jos@ph Brown, Rector of Christ Church, 
tary, road, and the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Collings, | 
ham- -street, Pimlico. 
seg - Subscriptions may be forwarded to the | 
ne Bethe Na National oO 





Fleet-street, and Hanover: street, Boner oquare. 


leys, 54 Fleet [-t26 


RENCH } MODER ATOR L AM PS, — A 


and superior stock now ON SALE at DEANE, 
’g (Opening to the Monument), London 


Established A.D. 1700. 


Feces 
Bridge. 








GHOWER and all DOMESTIC BATHS, 
S —Purchasers of these valuable and important family 
requbites should immediately inspect DBANE, DRAY, ana 
estensive STOCK, ——_~ the — Manuhetured, 

flnish Cee a durability Jeane, Dray, aud Co,’s Re- 

wah be ser Bath forms at the same time an excellent 
h, and may also be used asa Hip Bath, thus | 
toall the members of the family the various appli- | 
bath, Shower baths of tuproved — tion. 
plunging, sponging. vapour, and other baths, of various 
ras ” An Illustrated Pamphiet on Baths and 


a 





may be had on application, or free by post. 
LD. 1700. — —. Dray, and Co., (opening to the 


tient kendon-D ridge. 


a ——— 
UTVOYE’'S WEDDING and BIRTH- 
pm. -R. PRESENTS.—It would be impossible to 
the enormous variety of articles, both valuable 
which may be inspected daily at this Esta- 
een marked in plain figures. Llustrated 
Catalogues seut on application, 
It may be well to stafe that all visitors to this magnificent 
establishment will meet with a polite reception whether 
or otherwise. 
Retail, 154, Regent street, corner of Beak-street, 





UIVOYE’S GOLD and 
pin pet of En The 
these articles are of themselves 


ie qualities o 
to insure the approbation of a discerning public. 
Retail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-strect. 


UTVOYE’S DRESSING CASES for 
LADIES and GENTLEMEN, in leather, walnut, 

and other woods, from 1 to 100 guineas, Also, their 
Government DESPATCH BOXES are too well known to 


“etait Hagent-strect, corner of Beak-street. 
[UIVOYE'S FPAPIER MAC HE.- -— - The 


qualities of these articles need only be seen 

eee erecated, arising from the well-known fact 
py hep heoes y aud nobility) that Mr. Putvoye is the 
son original ie ntor of this beautiful work, whose 
ee are in possession of her most gracious 


Retail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. 


FOYE’S: F ‘REN C “HH T IME PIEC ES S. 

The statistical accounts presented by the Customs to 

the House of of Commons prove that Messrs. Futvoye are by 

far the largest importers. 500 of the most elegant and 

dassical designs in ormolu with glass shade and stand com- 

plete, from 2 to 100 guineas, may be i inspected at 154, Regeut- 
Hawt, corner of Beak-street. 


PUIVOYE’s PATENTED 
BRASS DIALS, 13s. 6d. each, warranted —These Time 
cence aac a world wide re putation and their 
Onishes all their owners. To avoid disap- 

Fema it is necessary to notice on each dial, “ Futvoye, 


a an lt Regent- street, corner of Beak-street. 
Porvor ?S PARISIAN NOVELTIES 


jours Nouveaux, from 1s. to 100 guineas, may be 
y imagined than describe da. 
“te 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. 


and export warehouses, 28 and 29, Silver-street. 


nglish or Foreign Manufacture.- 








City, 22, Great Winchester-strect. 
Pamis, 34, Rue de Rivoli li. 


RUPTURES. _BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
Pe MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


qitored by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 
most effective invention in the curative tre atment of | 
The use of a stee! spring (so often hurtful in its 
here avoided, a soft Bandage being worn round 
while the wg we resisting power Is supplied by 

Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so much 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be | 
sleep, A descriptive circular may be had, and | 
cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
of the body, two inches below the hips, 
— Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, 
YER STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &e. 

i 

of the LEGs, 
‘etture, and inex) 


MY stocking, Prige from 7s, 6d. to 16s. 


LETH 
EEE FE 
eit 


ah 


For VARI- 
all cases of WEAKNESS and SWEL- 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light 


fs 


pensive, and are drawn on like an ordi- 
Postage, 6d, 





3sq., the Honorary Secretaries, or | 
han Home, London and 


ioe Westminster k, City; also to Daltons, Cockspur-street ; 
' Se Be illy; Nisbets, Berners-street ; Rivingtons, 
e Paul's urekyard, and Waterloo place, Pall-mall; See- | 


Bsta- | 


SILVER | 


ROUN VD | 


91k 





ENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE-IRONS, 
Buyers of the above are requested, before finally de- 
ciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S SHOW- MS, 
39, Oxford-street (corner of Newman-street), Nos.1 & 2, 
Newman-street, and 4 & 5, Perry’s-place. They are the 
largest in the world, and contain such an assortment of 
FENDERS, STOV ES RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and 
GENERAL IRON MONG GERY, as cannot be ae ed 
elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or 
exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with bronzed 
crnaments and two sets of bars, 2/. 14s. to 51. 10s.; ditto 
| with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 51. 10s. > 
122. 128.; Bronzed Fenders. ae complete, with standards, fro 
7s.to8l.; Steel Fenders from 2#. 15s. to 61. ; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to 7/. 7s. ; ’Fire-irons from 
ls, 9d. the set to 4/. 4s. Sylvester and all other Patent 
Stoves, with radiating hearth plates. All which he is 


| enabled to sell at these very reduced charges. 


oe the frequency and extent of his purchases ; 
anc 
Snoendig-Bypow. those purchases being made exclusively 
r casn. 


(PRE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 

SILVER.—The Real ee aL SILVER, introduced 
20 years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when PLATED 
by the patent 2 sess of Messrs. Fikington and Co., is beyond 
ail comparison the very best article next to sterling silver 
that can be employed as such, either usefully or orna- 
~~ as by no possible test can it be distinguished from | 
real silver. 


Fiddle Thread or King’s 

Pattern. Tithe, Pattern. 
Tea Spoons, perdozen ..... 188. ... 268. ... 92s. 
Dessert Rorks o> en 30s. @s. ... 46% 
Dessert Spoons ene Us. 2. .. 2 
Table Forks - denen 40s. 56s. 64s. 
Table Spoons » ae “. ‘ie vw fe 

| ‘Tea and coffee sets, waiters, candlesticks, &c., at oe | 


portionate prices. All kinds of re- plating done by th 
pete Enmicy 
c 


EMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 


| Fiddle. Thread. King’s. 
Table Spoons and Forks, 
full size, per dozen....., 12s, ... 28s. 30s. 
} Dessert ditto and ditto... 10s. ., 2ts. 258. 
| DR wo asinieghintetioien 5s. lls. 12s. 


Cx TLERY, WARRANTED.—The most 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. bey wy aennd 
at prices that are remunerative — 
ness of the sales. 33-inch ivory-han led teble-knives, 
high shoulders, 11s. per dozen; desserts - match, 10s.; if to 
balance, 1s. per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. per pair; larger 
sizes, from 14s. 6d. to 26s. per dozen; extra inne 4 ivo 
if with silver ferrules, 37s. to 50s. ; white bone table batwen 
7s. 6d. per dozen; desserts, 5s. 6d. ; —— Loy 3d. per pair ; 

| black horn table knives, 7s. 4d. per ; desserts, ry 

| carvers, 2s. 6d.; black wood-handled table ‘knives and forks, 
6s. po dozen; table steels, from 1s. each. The largest 
stock im existence ‘of plated dessert knives and forks, in 
cases and otherwise, and of the new fish carvers. 

Also, a large assortment of Razors, Penknives, Scissors, &c., 
of the best quality. 


I ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER 
DISHES in every material, in great variety, and of 
the newest and most recherché patterns. Tin 
6s. 6d. the set of six; Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 28s. 9d. the set of 
six; elegant ern patterns, 34s. to 58s. 6d. the set; Bri- 
tannia Metal, with or without ae plated handles, 76s. 6d, 
to 110s. 6d. the set; Sheffield plated, 102. to 162. 10s. the set; 
Block Tin Hot-water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 


| and classified that purchasers may easily and at once make | 
their?selections. 

Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not roved of. 

39, OXFORD-STRERT (corner of Newman-street) ; N 
1, ont 3, NEWMAN-STREET; and 4and 5, PERRY’ s. 
PLAC 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 








Istes, Norway, 
ANALYSIS. 
sUMPTION, Broncuiris, Astuma, Gout, Caronic Rusu- 
MATISM, AND ALL ScrorvuLous Diseases. 

Approved of and recommended by BERZELITS, faa | 
WouLer, JONATHAN PERErra, FoUQuier, and numerous 
other distinguished Scientific Chemists, ol to. the leat by the | 
| most eminent Medical Men, and supplied to the leading 
| Hospitals of Europe—e flecting a cure or al 
| toms much more rapidly thau any other kind. 


Extract from “ THE LANCET,” July 29, 1854. 
« After a careful examination ef the different kinds of Cod | 


AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 





Brown Oil over the Pale Oil, which contains scarcely any | 
| vols utile fatty acid, a smaller quantity of iodine, phosphoric 
| acid, and the elements of bile, and upon which in ients | 
| the etticaey of Cod Liver Oil no doubt partly de; . Some | 
| of the deliciences of the Pale Oil are attributable ‘to the 
| method of its preparation, and especially to its filtration 
through charcoal. In the preference of the Light Brown 
over the Pale Oil we fully concur. 
| “We have carefully tested a specimen of the Light Brown 
| ¢ ‘od Liver Oil, prepared for medical use under the direction 
| of Dr. de Jongh, and obtained from the wholesale nts, 
| Messrs. ANsak, HaRPorD, and ©o., 77, Strand. We it 
to be genuine, and rich in iodine and the elements of bile.” 


Sold WHOLESALE and RETAIL, in bottles, labelled with 
| Dr. de Jongh’s stamp and siguature, by 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co., 77, Strand, London, 





| Sole Consignees and Agents for the United’ Kingdom and | of Crews’s Disinfec 


the British Possessions, at the following prices :— 
IMPERIAL MEASURE. 
Half pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s. 
*,* Four half-pint bottles forwarded, CARRIAGE PAID, to 
any part of England, on receipt of a remittance of Ten Shil- 
ings. 








0 hae — MUTUAL LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, 54, Charing-cross, London. 


charge for fae. 
} aoe the strictly nual i pein le. 
ssurances on \. 
Invalid lives assured at equitable rates. . 
THOMAS PRITCHARD, Resident Director. 


Leesa ee TRAVELLERS can ae 
SURE against RAILWAY ACCIDENTS tiaten 





ABS, or for the whole of 
tL. T+. tothe Booking Cares at the Princi 
Stations, and at the Offlase of the Rast ax ASSENGERS 

iN. 


J. VIAN, Secretary. 


EActe INSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, Crescent, New Diteosn. Blackfriars, Londen, 


TRECTORS. 
THOMAS DEAS 
JOSHUA K 


ASSURANCE CoMPABsY, 3, 





Chairman. 
Deputy-Chairman. 


| Charles Bischoff, Esq. Richard Harman Li Esq. 
soos —s ta Esq. W. Anderson Peacock, 
a i. Chas. 
Robert Alexander G: Esq. | Thos. G. ree ae Pea. 
Chas. Thos. Hol Sosusbe Meg. William Wybrow, Esq, 


AUDITORS. 
THOMAS ALLEN, Esq. 
WM. HENRY SMITH, jun., Esq. 


PHYSICIAN. 
| GEO. LEITH as - oe = B.S., 15, Welbeck-strect. 


} 
| 
| 
} 


" 





| 


| 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN | 


THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR 7 


| 





per wn Rn 


JAMES SANE 


* MD., Finsb - 
WM. COOKE, Esq., i wax 


v ven he Trinity-square, 


Messrs. GLYN & Co., 67, Lombard-street. 
Messrs. , GEER, MMLC 60, Lombard-street. 
ACTUARY AND SECRETARY, 
oe JELLICOR, Bsq. 


hower-hill. 


The business Re Comqany ome comprises Assurances ap 
Lives and Saeviver Purchase of Life ee 
sale and a pone et and deferred 4 
vithis Co ifhed’ in 1807, is ered 

is Company pe es is n empow: 
the Act of Parliamen IIL. and 4 regulated by 
enrolled in the High Court 


The Company was suiginally a a Proprietary one. 
The Assured on the ing scale, now 
quinquenaially & in four-fifths of the amount to "be dived 

To the y (1853) the Assured ha 
frees ompany in satisfaction of their 7. —$-— ~ 
of i, oo 

ount at assured is 3,000,000/. nearly, and 

the fooemee of the Company is ae 125,0001. 

At the last Division of Surplus, about’ 120,0002. was added 
to ms sums assured under Policies for the whole t term of 


Li 
The lives assured are permibted. in time of f renee and not 
being engaged in mining or gold digging, reside in any 


country—or to pass by sea (not persons by 
rofession) between any two 8 beg same 
—distant a than 33 ~_ np ages | 


extra charg 
ot Policy | Stamps and Medical Fees are now paid by the 


ompaby. 

recent enactments, persons are exempt, under certaim 
resrictous from Lncowie Tas, respects atch of eit 
income as ag may denote to seammances-< Mines. 
The mpg 4 f the 





30s.; Britannia Metal, 223. to 778.; Blectro-plated on Nickel, Ann octets ee penne. 

full size, 112. 11 ¥ Prospectuses and F; wyot, Ayl i, TT 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW free on application at the toany of mapauny & 

ROOMS (all communicating), exclusive of t de- | Agents. 

voted MONGERY « om of G ~~ YERA u URNES ING 

IRONMONGERY (including cutlery, nie’ silver, plated | “i 

}and japan wares, iron and brass bedsteads), so oxienged | ANK OF DEP St Tr, 


No. 3, Pall-mall East, and 7, St, Martin’s-place, Trap 
falgar-square, London. 
menbinted May, 1844, 





Parties of Ir Money are 
| amine ay Plan of this Tetiaaiion by which. a whisk: = A 
Interest may be obtained with perfect Security. 

The Interest is payable in January and Juty, and for 
the convenience of t . residing at a distance, may be 
received at the Brane' or through Country 
Bankers, without aN 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Prospectuses sent free or application. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAS BANKING 
MPANY. 
anaieal - Royal Charter, 1847. 
The Court of Directors grant LETTERS of CREDIT and 
| BELLS upon the Compan. a Bank at ADELAIDE at Pag. 
proved Grafts negotiated and sent for collection. Bi 





leviating symp-| hess with the Australian colonies generally, conducted 


| through the Bank’s Agents. 


ly at the Company’s Offices, 54, Old Broad-street 
Pe -4 pany WILLIAM BURDY, Manager.” 





Liver Oil, Dr. de Jongh gives the preference to the Light | Lnemren, by wrrsee 1854. 





rypRe MOST CERTAIN PREY BNTTORN 
OF CHOLERA YET DISCOVERED.—Further Grea’ 
Reduction in Price—CREWS'S peel npr FLUID 
is the Best and Cheapest for ee of Dw 
Houses, Stables, Dog Kenzels, age gt ope peas 
Drains, Water Closets, &c. 

ae 7 ea and for he Prevention of yt. 


_ The extraordinary power of this Pidutaating ond, 
ng Agent is now acknowledged, and its 

- the » oe ef Physicians and the Yootee Board 

Wt e the action of mahy sf contigs Ph 

it a all noxious smells, and is lnm scentless 

Ste ei nS oe ea 

t se assum n e title x 

the public against ne spurious tchiome eae ‘Bottle 


uid contains a ‘een 
trated solution of f Chloride of Zin which be diluted 
Sor use with 200 times its con er. Fide insiruas 
tions accompanying each bottle. Gold by. peril quarts 


Giering Agents in the Uni ted i oo is 
Gara, Commeneis! 


harf, Mile-eud, London... 
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This day is published, in » ore, finey, bennds, ‘price 


EVELATIONS OF A SLAVE- 
TRADE: Or, TWENTY YEARS’ ADVENTURE 
OF CAPTAIN CANOT. 
London: Ricwarp BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 


SEBASTOPOL, THE CRIMEA, AND CRONSTADT. 
'Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo, neatly bound, price 7s. 6d., 
M* SCOTT’S NEW WORK ON THE 


CRIMEA, 
SEBASTOPOL, THE Phe AND CRONSTADT, 


aiNG 
th cy down the Vi to 
Travels | wracanyand thru a is we 








By CHARLES HEN SCOTT. 
London: RicHaRD ay med ew to ac 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Majesty.) 








On the 30th September, will be published, price 1s., No. 13 


66rmHE NEWCOMES.” By W. M. 
“a THACKERAY. With Illustrations by RicharD 
YLE. 


*,* The First Volume is ready, price 18s. in cloth- 
Brapsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





NEW WORK BY ba! A {oe OF THE HEIR OF 


In ink — ~~ aR 
|: <——sment, or, THE BROT HER 
WIFE 
London: Jomy W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





On the 30th will Pred on mom pee) 1s., the 17th Number 
mpleting the work) of 
ANDLEY CROSS; or, MR. JOR- 
ROCKS’S ~— By the Author of “ Mr. Sponge’s 
Tour.” Illustrated with Coloured and Numerous 
Woodents by Joun Lzecn, uniformly with “Sponge’s 


BRADBURY and Evans, 11, Bouve 11, Bouverie-street. 


CHEAP EDITION OF THE CAXTONS, On SEPT. 30TH 
In One Vol., price 4s., cloth lettered. 
<aohen CAXTON S. By Siz. E. Burwer 


Aled fast in Two Vols., Price 8s. cloth lettered, 
MY NOVEL. ready in Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart., M-P. 

“ This edition is aay uniform zim, Cy completes the 
Standard Edition of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s novels 
and romances.” 


London: GEorGs RouTLEDGE and Co., 2, Farringdon- 








NOW READY, THE FORTIETH THOUSAND. 
Price One Shilling in boards, or free by post, 18 stamps. 
QGOYER'S SHILLING COOKERY for 
the PEOPLE. 


“One of the ue extraordinary successes in literature 
has been achieved b pk Bahn the publication of this work ee 
been sold in ten The united 


of 30,000 oo ies ha’ days. 
press an novel voice of the public ty pon ye with each 
other in extollin its merits. I¢ should be in every house 


in the land; by fo its advice you will every week save 
ae Son ie can be pur for, and our emphatic advice 
B IT; IT ‘WILL BE THE BEST 
SHILL NG YOU EVER LAID OUT.” 


London: GrorGz RovuTLEDGE and Co., 2, Farringdon- 
street. 





HAOUSEHOL LD WORDS. _ Conducted by 
CHARLES DICKEN 


On the 30th September wh ls be ol price Eleven- 
panes Part 54 of HOUSEHOLD WORDS, ‘containing the 
rst Five Portions of a New Tale, the Author of “ Mary 
Barron,” entitled “NORTH AND SOUTH,” and the usual 
variety of articles. 
Office, 16, Wellington-street North, Strand; and Sold by all 
Booksellers and Newsvenders. 


OMPLETION OF ARNOLD’S 
THUCYDIDES, hag ay ig’ IL, we Wi containi 
the Indexes, By the Rev. R. IDbEM . M.A, an 
a new Recension of ths Text by an DORE. 
Also the Work complete in 3 Vols 8vo, 14. 16s, 


Oxford and London: JoHN HENRY PARKER, 


Just published, in 1 vol., 12mo, sewed, 222 pp., price 1s. 6d. 


‘Rs GOVERNING CLASSES of 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
Political Portraits by EDWARD M. WHITTY. 
“In this volume we have some exceedingly smart sketches 
of various public men.”—Church and Sta fe Gazette. 
“ These portraits of what the author terms @@e ‘ Govern- 
ing Classes 0f Great Britain’ are republished from the 
N aper, and form a little Thesaurus of informa- 
tion of a peculiar and interesti ing o character.”—Leeds Times. 
“ These lively sketches of living political characters are 
many of them admirably written, always satirical in spirit, 
and occasionally far-seeing in theirken. There are points 
which Thackeray could hardly have done better.”— Era. 
* Mr. Edw: Medd is by far the wittiest and a 
subtle of modern AD - litical its.” — Dublin Telegra 
The author of this book has distinguished hiovoclt’ by 
inventing, if we 80 speak, — a new style of a 








paper-comment on ent en and ngs. 

we are not greatly mistaken, Mr. Whitty's name will yet be 
@ conspicuous one in the world of journalism. The main 
notion of the work is that Great Britain is under a mistake 
in considering itself a self-governed ae Mr. Whitt 
seems to have no We know no poli 
tical writing of the s| head, a more ruth- 
- ——— rrnnan wl r. Whitty’s. re to this a great fund 
oF politica now anda 

Commonwealth. es ese 


THE LEADER. [Sarurpay, Sepremper 23, 1854 i 











Now ready, price 2s. 6d., postage free, 


A CATA 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKsg 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


LOGUE 


Also, gratis, and postage free, 


A LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT Works 


WITHDRAWN FROM CIRCULATION, 


AND OFFERED AT CREATLY REDUCED PRICES FOR CASH, 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


510, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 





CHEAP BOOKS. 


ECOND-HAND COPIES of each of the! 
following WORKS are NOW ON SALE at MUDIE’S 

SELECT LIBRARY, 510, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 

eens “Y s Shores of the Black Sea, 4s. 6¢d.—The Clintons, 
Napoleon eon. at St. Helena, 3 vols. 8vo, 15s.—Charles Delmer. 
i's Second Visit to Nineveh, > —Counterparts, 12s. 
Atherton, by Miss Mitford, 14s.—Ruth, 7s. 6d.—The Roses, 5s,| 
— 4s.— Adam Greme,7 's.—The Great Highway, 3 vols., 


8. 6d. 
Avillicn, & the Author of ‘ Olive,’ 5s. igri. Father 5s. 





Bartlett's Scenery of Sicily, 8s. —The Pil = ~. vy 
Villette, y A Currer Bell, 
10 


8. 6d. 
The Americans at Home, 3 vols., 14s.— vacttnue 's Leo-| 


ures, 6s. 
Hill’s Travels j in Siberia, 12s.—High and Low, een 5s. 
Haydon’s Autobiography, 3 vols., 12s.—Kohl’s 


6s.—Esmond, 7s. 


Landor 1 Last Fruit, 5s. ¢d.—Larpent’s Private Journal, 3 


9s. 
Lloyd’s Scandinavian Adventures, 21s.—The Cardinal, 12s. 
Life in the Mission, Camp, and Zenana, 8 vols., 7s. 6d. 
> Canada, 5s 5s.—Roughing it in the Bush, 63.— 


‘ord, 48 
Life in the Clearings, 5s 5s.—Walpole’s Travels in the East, Nee 
Westgarth’s Australia, 6s.—Westminster Abbey, 9s.— 
Christie Johnstone, 5s. 
The Tome Heiress, 5s.—Behind the Scenes, 10s. 6d.—Cy- | 
5s. 


Dostenan of the Bosphorus, 5s.—Progress and Prejudice, tele 
Mrs. Gore, 7s. 6d. 
weer 's Impressions of America, 12s.—Charles Auchester, | 


Purple eins of Paris, 7s. 6¢.—Ruskin’s Lectures on Arechi- | 


AS. 
Chesney’s Russo-Turkish Campaigns, 6s.—Smyth’s Year | 
with the Turks, 4s. 
ene 8 7 oo 6s.—Miall’s Bases of Belief, 6s.—My Novel, | 


vols., 15s. 
Life of Stones Moore, 6 vols., 24s.— Our Antipodes, by Lt.- | 
K gree 1 6d.—De Saul Dead 
e ’s Indian Archipelago, 108. e Saulcy’s 
os 5s.—Electra, 7s. 6d. | 
Florence the Beautiful, 5s.—Correspondence of Gray and | 
Mason, 7s. 6d. | 

AND MANY OTHER RECENT WORKS, A LIST OF 

WHICH MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 

CHARLES Epwarp Mryprg, 510, New Oxford-street, Lon- 
don, and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 


4k BRITISH QUARTERLY RE-| 
VIEW, No. XL., price 6s., will be published OcroBER 2 | 
CONTENTS : 
I. Fixe Arts 1x THE CrYSTAL PALACE. 
I. Humpury CHETHAM, AND THE MANCHESTER 
FOUNDATIONS. 
III. Tasso—nis Lire AND WRITINGS. 
IV. AGRICULTURE IN OLD TIME. 
V. Soctat Ernics—Fosrer anp Dove. 
VI. MANCHESTER AND St. PETERSBURG 
VII. Dean Swirr. 
VIII: Sparn anv EsPartero, 
IX. Our EprLocvr on AFFAIRS AND Books. 
London: Jackson and WALForD, 18, St Paul’s-church- | 
yard; and Simpxry, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ Hall- 
court. 

















NSTRUCTION Nin n ART. ~The. AUTU MN 
SESSION of the NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL of | 
ART of the Board of Trade, Department of Science and Art, | 
will COMMENCE 2d October, 1854. 
Art Superintendent—RICHARD REDGRAVE, R.A. 


The course of instruction imparts systematically a know- | 
ledge of the scientific principles involved in art, especially 
in its relation to the useful purposes of life, with the view | 
of training masters for teaching schools of art, and preparing | 


p 


f | students to enter upon the future practice of decorative art | 


in manufactories and workshops, either as masters, over- | 
seers, or skilled workmen. At the same time instruction is | 
afforded to all who may desire to pursue scientific study 
without reference to a preparation for any special branch of 
industry. Special courses are also arranged to train school- 
masters of parochial and other schools to teach elementary 
drawing as a part of general education concurrently wit a 
writing. 





TRUBNER and Co., 12, Paternoster-row. 


For eon pppstuens. terms of admission, &c., apply at the | 
offices, woaiei house, Pall-mall, London. 

















Hooker's ,_ Journals, 18s.—Curzon’s Armenia,) ALFRED 


On the 30th Reptentieg. 72 ~  abliahed, price 2., Part 


Dy GLISH CYCLOP-EDIA, ‘tet 
the Natural History Division from. fe Hormblende 
secta, and the ———— vision 
le-et-Vilaine, and ae 
Hanover, Havanna, Helsin; 
esse-Cassel, Hesse-Darmstadt, ” Hesse- 
heim, Hindustan, Hispaniola, Hoang-hi, .7 
land, Holstein, Honduras, pone Kong, H Bay 
Territories, Hungary, Icelan 
*.* Vols- I. and II. of ae Division are published, 
108. each, in cloth, ve 


Brapsvry and Evans, 1, » Bouverie-street, 


On Wednesday, One Vv clume, fp, Boards, 2s, 6d., 


opie, ENGLISH PRISONERS: IX 
SSIA: a Personal Narrative of the FIRST LIEU. 

















Russia, 5s. 6d. TEN ANT of H.M.S. TIGER ; containing an account of his 
Histo ot the Protestant Church in Hungary, 5s.—Castie | soueny in Russia, and of his interview with the Bape 


icholas, ~~ ve Fg pare heroes in the Empire. By 
Lieut. a 
Souker. Chapman and Hall, ‘193, Piccadilly. 





Just published, price Na’ 
(pe PRUDENT MAN;; or, How to 
Acquire Land and Bequeath Meney bg by means of Co 
gperation: By WILLIAM BRIDGES, to the 
Life Assurance and the Friendly ‘Soci 
hte a draft set of Rules for the formation of Baett, 


tion, and Land Societies. B ARTHUR 
fe vat y SCRATCH - 


ot ond New York: H. BALLIERE, 
Broadway; and at the Offices of the Societies’ 
Institute, 23, Pall-mall, London. 


et > sate ati me ee": 2 een 


THE LEAGUE £250 PRIZE ESSAY. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


HE CHARTER OF THE NATIONS; 
or, FREE TRADE AND ITS RESULTS, An Essay 

on the recent Commercial Policy of the United Kingdom,to 
| which the Council of the National Anti-Corn-law League 

| awarded their first prize. 
By the Rev. HENRY DUNCKLEY, M.A- 

London; W. and F. G. Casu, 5, Bisho) Without. 
Dublin: James M'GLasuan. Edinburgh : Jomy Mawaies 


FOR EIGHTEEN POSTAGE STAMPS, 
Travellers and Tourists may receive (post-free) a Copyol 


HE ROYAL HOTEL GUIDE AND 

ADVERTISING HAND-BOOK, containing a listot 

all the Hotels in the United Kingdom, "together those 
| on the Continent, which can be recommended. 

If Travellers support the Hotel Proprietors whofearlessly 
give a Tariff of their charges, they will save theirexpenses, 
and benefit the public. 

Direct to the Royal Hotel Guide Office, 441, Strand. 


Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
ERVOUS AFFECTIONS: an Essay 


Spermatorrheea; its Nature and Treatment, 
Exposition — Frauds that -— a OY Oe Nervons 
advertise the speedy, safe, and etfectual cw 
Derangement. By a MEMBER OF THE 1 COLLBOR 
OF PHYSICIANS, London. 


London: A¥LortT and Co., 8, Paternoster-row- 


‘/PESUMONI ALS by ; PRESENTATION 


having become so much the custom, — > 
| que nee of Messrs. FUTVOYE having been freq uently 
| plied to for suitable articles, they beg to state cae 
who would pay such graceful tributes to public 
private worth, that in all cases when it is ch - 
goods are required for such a purpose, and eens 
ceeds 50/, they shall allow 10 per cent. from their 
marked prices. 

154, Regent-street, August 23, 1854. 





wes > 
ITALIAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES. 


NV R, ARRIVABENE, D.L.L., from the 
p. University of Padua, who has been i 
London for three years, gives private lessons in 
French at his own house, or at the house 
also attends Schools both in town and the cou | 
| ARRIVABENE teaches on a plan thoroughly iy practic ee 
the mest pemeere mind cannot fail to thoroughly 
hend his lessons 

Apply by letter to Mr. ARRIVABENE, No. 4 St. Michsel® 
EI é, Brompton. 


a a 











Street, Strand. 
TSRMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THe LeaDER,”—Por a Half-Year, 138. Money orders should be drawn upon the STRAND Branch Office, and be made payableto Mr. ALFRED E. GALLOWAY, at No.7, Wellington THE LEADES 


LONDON ; Printed by Gzora@s Hoores, (of No. 3, Northend Terra 


ph Road, in the County of Middlesex), and Published by THORNTON LeIGn HuNT (of No. 12, Bentinck Terrace, Regent ‘s Park) at 


OFFICE, No. 7, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, in the Precinct of the Savoy, in thesame County SATURDAY, September 23, 1844. 
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